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LETTERS 



ON 



FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 



LETTER I. 



bEAR SIR, 

At our late pleasing interview, aiftef 
many years absence from each other, I 
felt the flame of friendship rekindle in 
my breast ; and found myself as much 
interested in your welfare as ever, if not 
more so. I was, therefore, somewhat 
chagrined, when you seemed surprised^ 
and expressed your displeasure, at my 
refusing to accompany you to the the- 
atre. And I understand, you hinted to 
one of the company, that you thought 
some considerable change had taken 
place in me, since you left England^ 
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that I appeared far less sociable than I 
had formerly beeu^ and that 1 was even 
wanting in politeness. As my conduct 
may need some apology, and the motives 
of it require some explanation ; I take 
the liberty to send you the following^ 
relying on your usual candour for a 
favourable construction. 

You must remember, that, before your 
departure for the East Indies^ we lived 
in habits of the most cordial friendship } 
constant companions in every kind of 
pleasure the metropolis afforded. We 
withheld not our hearts from any joy 
which inclination prompted, or our 
purses and opportunity permitted us . to 
gratify. 

This was the course of liie v^ W^re 
ef^erly pursuing, when you were called 
to leave your native country with a 
prospect of acquiring a plentiful fortune 
in the East. However desirous I might 
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have been of your success in this under- 
takings I felt great reluctance at parting 
from a friend and companion^ endeared 
by innumerable acts of kindness and 
friendship. But the hope of seeing you 
return to Europe with great riches^ 
reconciled my mind a little to the 
disagreeable circumstance of being 
separated. 

I readily acknowledge that a consid- 
erable change has taken place in my 
sentiments 5 the eflFects. of which were 
the cause of your surprise at our late 
meeting. I confess^ I view things in a 
very diflFerent light from what I did ; I 
once thought with you^ that the highest 
happiness of human nature was^ to en* 
joy all the sensual pleasure our hearts 
could desire. I now see the egregious 
error of such an opinion : that it is de- 
grading to our nature as men, and &r 
below the dignity <^ a rational being, to 
place its chief happiness in the gratifi- 
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eation of sensual appetite and passion. 
For our continuance in this world is 
altogether uncertain: we can indulge 
the felicity^ such as it is^ but a short 
time : disappointment^ and the want of 
health and ability to gratify our desires^ 
may mar our happiness : and death will, 
ere long, certainly put a final period to 
all the enjoyments of this life* 

This view of things is probably new 
to you, my friend, who were not accus- 
tomed to think of a hbrbaftbr : and I 
fear you have had but little encourage- 
ment to do so, in the place in which yon 
have resided of late : where the grand 
object of pursuit is, the increase of 
riches ; and too often by means which 
preclude all those serious reflections 
which tend to awaken the conscience to 
any sensibility of its state before God» 
But whether we think of an approaching 
eternity, or not, it will certainly come 5 
in which the soul of every man must 
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exist in a state of happiness or misery, 
according as he has improved or ne- 
glected the opportunities afforded him, 
in this life, of a preparation for a better. 
It was usual with us, you know, to 
banish from our minds such thoughts as 
these, as unwelcome intruders which 
interrupted our enjoyments. 

Having now been long accustomed to 
consider the welfare of the soul to be of 
infinitely greater moment than that of 
the body ; and being, I humbly trust, in 
earnest in seeking the salvation of the 
former, in preference to the gratifica- 
tions of the latter ; my manner of life 
must necessarily be different from what 
it formerly was; and I am not much sur* 
prised that my late behaviour gave you 
some disgust. But I wish to convince 
you, that it did not proceed from any 
want of esteem for you ; and that my 
motives were justifiable, upon every 
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principle of friendship, as well as recLSon 
and religion. 

It is my desire to preserve^ at all times^ 
a consistency of character; without 
which, no one can be well received by 
thinking men. We, in this country, 
call ourselves Christians; and most 
among us consider it as a privilege that 
we are not ranked among the ignorant, 
unenlightened heathens. But surely the 
difference between the two classes can- 
not lie in the name only; something 
more must be meant by it : a difference 
in sentiments and manners is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the former 
from the latter: and we deceive our- 
selves, if we are content without the 
nature, the spirit, and the conduct, of a 
CHRISTIAN : by which I understand, 
one who professes to believe in 
Christ; to be seeking salvation by 
him, as thej^r^^ object of his pursuits; 
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and to live and act with eternity in Iiis 
view. 

The whole world, therefore, may with 
propriety, be divided into two classes : 
one of which is seeking happiness in the 
things of this world ; the other in God 
and heavenly things. The former, by 
gratifying themselves in all that their 
corrupt nature desires ; the latter, by 
denying themselves those gratifications 
which are not necessary to their well- 
being; and by enjoying a refined, a 
spiritual life. The one may be deno- 
minated the life of the animal nature ; 
the other, of the rational, intellectual, 
or spiritual : and these are often con- 
trary the one to the other. 

When a person is seeking the welfare 
and happiness of his soul, and relishes 
divine and spiritual things, in which the 
life of his soul consists, he loses, pro* 
portionably, a taste and relish for mere 
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earthly enjoyments. Hence the plea- 
sures and amusements of the age grow 
insipid to him; he no longer experi- 
ences that delight he onoe found in 
them ; but rather sees them to be incom- 
patible with his most important interests. 
He finds by experience, that the plea- 
sures and amusements of the world have 
a tendency to divert his affections from 
heavenly things; and are, therefore, 
rightly termed diversions, however un- 
><rittingly so called by those who pursue 
them. A person of this character should 
not be deemed cynical, morose, or of a 
melancholy turn of mind; for he may 
be enjoying a happiness as much su- 
perior to that of the sensualist, as the 
happiness of a rational being is to that 
of a brute. 

Need I, then, make any other apo- 
logy for refusing to accompany you to 
the theatre the other evening, than what 
I have already made? You will say, 
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perhaps^ ^ The exhibitions of the Aeatre 
are a rational amusementy and that much 
moral instruction may be derived from 
thence/ Let them be called rational 
and instructive^ if you please ; but will 
any one say, their rational powers can- 
not be more profitably employed^ or that 
better instruction cannot be obtained, 
with less danger of having the mind 
corrupted ? The poisonous pill is gilt, 
I own, and may have a very pleasing 
appearance : it may also promise health, 
as well as pleasure, to the mind ; but it 
will be found, in the end, to be a mere 
delusion. Happily, we are not so des- 
titute of means of improving our minds, 
or of acquiring a stock of useful know- 
ledge and moral precepts, that we ne6d 
go to such a nursery for vice to obtain 
it. The profaneness and blasphemy with 
which most of our tragedies* abound; 
and the ribaldry, lewdness, and ob- 
scenity of our comedies, sufficiently in- 
dicate the malignant influence they will 
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naturally bave upon the morals of the 
people^ who are fond of such amuse- 
ments. Let facts speak ; is there not 
an easy transition from the playhouse to 
the brothel ? and do not the most noto- 
rious houses of debauchery flourish in 
the vicinity of our theatres, as the most 
favourable soil ? 

I know well all the arguments that 
can be urged in vindication of theatrical 
representations : not only, that the most 
moral and most noble sentiments may 
be learnt from the stage ; but a more 
plausible one is sometimes brought for- 
ward by the advocates for this kind of 
amusement. They say^ that ^ our pas- 
sions are often affected by scenes of 
distress exhibited on the stage ; that 
compassion and sympathy, benevolence 
and generosity towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, are excited and inculcated : that 
VICE is drawn in the most odious and 
detestable colours, and vibtub deline- 
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ated in the most amiable and captiva- 
ting* : that we see the former punished^ 
and the latter rewarded/ To which I 
beg leave to reply; To have our pas- 
sions affected with stage-representations^ 
and to have our feelings racked and tor- 
tured with imaginary scenes of woe^ has 
a tendency^ in my opinion, to harden the 
heart against real ones, if unaccompa- 
nied with the pomp and parade of the 
theatre ; and because die distressed 
objects cannot plead for themselves In 
the language of the stage, and with the 
eloquence of a player. It is indeed an 
imposition upon our hearts, and a most 
cruel mockery of our noblest passions 
and tenderest feelings^ to have them 
affected by such means. 

. Let a frequenter of the theatre^ whose 
object there is pleasure, be brought to a 
scene of actual distress* Let him, for 
instance, be led to the dreary, comfortless 
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abode of a wretched family, pining with 
poverty and misery, occasioned by the 
bodily affliction of the father, on whom 
depends the support of the whole : The 
children crying for bread 3 and the ten- 
der wife in the utmost distress, not only 
for the affliction of her partner, and her 
helpless, starving infants ; but rendered 
^most insupportable, by her want of 
ability to procure the medical relief he 
stands m need of, and those conveni- 
ences and comforts which his situation 
peculiarly requires : How would the 
person, who weeps at the theatre, be 
alBTected, think you, by this real scene of 
woe ?<-**It is much if he did not turn 
from it in disgust, on account of the 
unavoidable concomitants of poverty 
and distress, so different from those of 
the stage ; and even fly from it as from 
the plague : He would, probably, frame 
a thousand excuses, to save his pocket 
the expense of administering relief to 
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them^ as, inTso doing, he would have 
less to spend in pleasure. 1 do not say 
this would be the case of all who fre- 
quent the theatre, but I am persuaded 
it would be so with the generality of 
them : for they neither expect nor desire 
that any effects of this kind should pro- 
ceed from having their passions moved; 
pleasure to themselves being the only 
thing they seek. Shall the stage, then, 
be cried up as a school for morality ?— « 
If universal experience, that infallible 
teacher, may determine the matter, we 
may safely, and without the least hesi- 
tation, conclude, that ^ none were ever 
made more virtuous or moral, but thou- 
sands more vicious and immoral, by 
frequenting the theatres/ — 

« 
A fear of being Uresome upon so un-^ 

pleasant a subject as this may be to you, 

and of trespassing too long upon your 

patience, arrests my pen at present. 

Perhaps you may hear from me again 
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ere long, if I am not informed you are 
disgusted with what I have already 
written. 

I am^ dear Sir^ 

Your faithful friend, 

and bumble Servant, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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LETTER 11. 

Wkrb I to run through all the fashion- 
able amusements of the present day^ it 
were easy to- point out the evil tendency 
of them ; and to show^ that none of them 
have any real good to recommend them. 
I have already pointed out the evil and 
danger of some ; and need I attempt to 
show, that the rest are pregnant with 
evils no less baneful to morality and 
society? Can it be doubted, whether 
masquerades, balls, routs, assemblies, 
and concerts, are of an inebriating na- 
ture, and tend to cherish a spirit of dis- 
sipation and debauchery ? already too 
prevalent in this nation. Surely the 
advocates for these species of amuse- 
ment must be silent upon this head ; for 
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faets would stfure them in the face^ and 
put them to the blush. They know, 
too well, that the luxury, excess, and ex- 
travagance, introduced by these means, 
have reduced, ruined, and entailed dis- 
tress upon, many families : not to 
mention the individuals who daily fall 
victims at the shrine of the goddess of 
pleasure. 

Instances of this kind are frequently 
to be met with. Give me leave to relate 
a recent one. A young gentleman, of 
whom I had some knowledge, arriving 
at age, came to the possession of a plen- 
tiful fortune. He had lost his father 
some years before; but his mother, a 
most indulgent pne, was still living. 
Heir to a good estate, and of a very re- 
spectable family, he received a liberal 
education: and what is too often the 
case at our great schools and univer- 
sities, while he was furnishing his 
mind with knowledge in one of these 
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seminaries^ to qualify himself for his 
rank in life ; he acquired at the same 
time^ habits of dissipation, in which he 
often freely indulged. On his leaving 
college, he came to the metropolis, with 
his heart panting after pleasure, and 
fully bent on gratifying himself, with- 
out restraint, with every species of it ; 
as his fortune now came into his own 
hands. 

Not long after his arrival in London, 
he accidentally met with an amiable 
young lady, at oiie of the polite places 
of amusement ; with whose personal and 
mental charms he was much captivated. 
After a short acquaintance, he made her 
proposals of marriage; and she being of 
a respectable femily, but of a small for- 
tune, her friends advised her to accept 
the offer; thinking the connexion an 
advantageous one. His friends were 
no less ready to promote the union; 
conceiving it might be the means of re- 
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claiming him from the excesses to which 
they saw, with concern, he was already 
much addicted ; and of fixing him in 
a line of conduct more honourable. 
The marriage took place : but alas ! 
when the seeds of vice have early taken 
root in a fruitful soil, and have been 
cherished into habits, they are not easily 
eradicated. A very short time elapsed, 
ere he returned to his follies and his 
vices ; which, like a stream for a while 
dammed up, bore down all restraints ; 
and he rushed on, in the pursuit of 
pleasure, with greater impetuosity than 
ever* 

He easily found companions enough 
to lead him to those places where virtue^ 
health, fortune, and honour, are soon 
sacrificed by the deluded votaries of 
pleasure. He was conducted from one 
scene of dissipation to another, froni 
one vice to another, till he became quite 
obnoxious to his real friends of cha- 
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racter, who greatly lamented his mad 
conduct^ and shunned him as past all 
hopes of amendment. His aged parent 
was seized so strongly with grief^ to 
hear her only, her beloved son went on 
in such. a course of life, that she pined 
away, and died of a broken heart : which 
event affected him for a while, and 
caused him to resolve to alter his 
course ; for he had a great affection for 
her : but his resolutions and purposes 
of amendment soon became abortive. 
His fortune was by this time greatly 
diminished; and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of hit friends, and the 
wholesome admonitions they had often 
dropped in his ear, he was so infotuated 
as to persevere in bis mad career. 

Sickness had, at one time, through his 
intemperance, nearly put an end to his 
existence; of which he seemed so care- 
less, as not to think it worth preserving. 
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But, youth and a good natural consti- 
tution being on his side, he was restored 
again ; but no reformation ensued from 
this monitoi7 providence. So fascin- 
ating were the charms of this mistress^ 
PLEASURB, that he would rather die in 
her embraces, than abandon her. His 
amiable partner used all the affectionate 
entreaties and winning tenderness she 
could, to reclaim him ; but in vain : she 
therefore mourned in silence the un- 
happy situation she was brought into, 
by his impioident conduct ; and, in the 
utmost despondency of mind, gave up 
all hope of ever more enjoying happiness 
with him. 

To hasten his ruin, and to render his 
voyage down the current of life more 
rapid, he was led by his companions to 
tlie gaming-table ; where he played so 
deeply, that his estate became encuhi- 
bered, and his affairs greatly embarassed. 
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A short reflection on the miserable situ- 
ation his vices and follies had reduced 
him to^ stung him to the healrt: and^ 
having no refuge^ no source of comfort 
or relief^ no God to flee to in his extre- 
mity, he had recourse to the fashionable 
means of getting rid of his trouble ; and, 
with a pistol, put an end^ as he sup- 
posed, to his life and miseries at once; 
leaving behind him an amiable wife and 
two small children, to lament the folly, 
the madness, and the extreme wicked- 
ness, of such conduct. Thus terminated 
the short life of one who was endued 
with every gift of nature and Provi- 
dence^ which could render him a 
useful member of society, a source of 
comfort to his friends, and an honour 
to human nature; but which he madly 
perverted to the worst purposes, and 
so became a signal instance of the dire 
effects which flow from a spirit of 
dissipation : while his sad catastrophe 
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LETTER III. 

DEAR S.IR, 

I ENDBAVouRED, in my former letters, 
to show you the inconsistency of a Chris- 
tian seeking happiness in the pleasures 
and amusements of the age ; and to point 
out their evil tendency upon the morals 
of mankind ; as well as some pernicious 
effects produced thereby to society. 
There are various other instances, in 
which a candidate for eternity cannot 
conform to the customs and manners of 
the world ; without incurring guilt upon 
his conscience, and injuring the peace 
and comfort of his mind. 

I should wrong my friend's judgment, 
I am persuaded, if I supposed it neces > 
sary to inform him, that the true be- 
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liever in Jesus Christ, who is enlisted 
under his banner, to fight against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, cannot 
associate with jovial companions, nor 
join with them in their convivial meet- 
ings : although they may think it strange, 
that he will not run with them to the same 
excess of riot^ and should speak evil of 
him for refusing it. The Christian needs 
not the aid of large draughts of intoxi- 
cating wine, to elevate his soul, and to 
exhilarate his spirits ; he has sources of 
joy infinitely superior. He dares not 
chrtaik of Circe's cup, till he has effaced 
^ the human image, and acquired the im- 
press of a beast. Nor can he express 
his joy in the profane or lascivious songs 
of the drunkard or debauchee. No : 
these are. indications of a mind totally 
depraved, and immersed in sensuality : 
altogether unbecoming the dignity of a 
rational creature ; whose honour and 
whose privilege it is, to be distinguished 
from the brute creation by a conduct 
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more rational, refined, and spiritual. 
He therefore shuns the noisy compa- 
nions, and the midnight riot, as that 
which debases the soul, and would ren- 
der him unfit for those exercises which 
his situation or employment in life may 
call for. He considers himself as a 
compound creature;, consisting of a soul 
and a body; and he endeavours to keep 
the latter in due subordination to the 
former ; the animal . to the rational 
part. He cannot, therefere, indulge 
himself in those gratifications which 
would effectually destroy that order of 
things which the all-wise Creator has 
appointed. 

A spirit of pride, and a love of gran • 
deur, pomp, and show, are altogether 
incompatible with the christian charac^ 
ter. It is absurd for one, who professes 
himself to be a stranger and a pilgrim 
in the world, and to be seeking a hea- 
venly coimtry, a city that hath founda- 
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tioDs^ whose builder and maker is God ; 
to be fond of the tinsel of dress^ and the 
parade and glitter of life. The various 
distinctions^ ^ich Providence has ap- 
pointed among mankind^ should be pre* 
served. There is a subordination in the 
worlds which has a beauty and a pro* 
priety in it : and while every class of 
men move in their respective spheres^^ 
harmony and consistency appear coh« 
spicuous and lovely. 

Each superior class has its distin- 
guishing appendageS]^ which ought to be 
attended to. The magnificent edifice, 
the sumptuous furniture^ the splendid 
equipage^ and the train of attendants^ 
may very well suit the prince^ the enno- 
bled, and the opulent^ whose rank in 
life entitles them to these distinctions ; 
they may support them consistently with 
a christian character, and with a be- 
coming grace : But when men's hearts 
are attached to these external trifles^ 
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and they grow fond of show ; or when 
they seek the admiration and applause 
of the world by them, and place their 
chief happiness in them; they act far 
below their dignity, and abuse the bles- 
sings which Providence has favoured 
them with. And herein lies the snare 
and the danger of exalted stations ; 
which are by no means favourable to 
the life of a person devoted to God : 
for, " how hardly shall they that have 
riches, enter into the kingdom of God ! " 
Even lawful things may be used unlaw- 
fully ; and blessings be converted into 
a curse, by being made instrumental of 
sinning against the bountiful Giver. 

When men, who have neither titles 
nor rank to support, nor money to spend 
in luxury, are carried away with a spirit 
of pride ; when they imitate their supe- 
riors in every entravagance, and are the 
devoted slaves of fashion ; they render 
themselves truly contemptible, and ex- 
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cite our pity by their folly : but when 
their conduct is viewed in a religious 
light, they sink still lower in our esti- 
mation^ having nothing to plead' in vin- 
dication of it. 

A love of riches is still more debasing 
to a man than the love of pomp and 
show^ when he places his chief happi-' 
ness in possessing an abundance. It is 
a species of idolatry, which degrades a 
man below every idea of rationality. 
The Persian, that adores the sun for 
its natural glory, and its genial, salu- 
tary influences upon the earth ; or the 
poor deluded mortal that pays homage 
to the devil, through fear; acts wisely, 
compared to him, who is so besotted as 
to woi*ship Mammon, Nothing can in- 
dicate more forcibly his total depravity, 
and his disbelief of a divine, superin- 
tending Providence, which exercises its 
benignity towards all the creatures of 
the universe, in providing every thing 
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necessary for their subsistence andlvell- 
being, than such conduct. For the 
covetous man denies his dependence 
upon God, and places his confidence in 
money ; he says, in effect, to gold, 
" Thou art my hope, and to fine gold, 
thou art my confidence/' 

I cannot but lament, my friend, that 
the world, which if used aright may 
be found replete with a profusion of 
blessings, should prove by its abuse 
such a curse as it is often found to many, 
drawing their hearts from the only 
centre of happiness, God, Nor can I 
conclude my letter without expressing 
my ardent wishes, that you and I may 
have oiir portion in another, a better 
world, to which we are hastening ; and 
that our lot may be among the righteous 
at the last great day. 

I. am, dear Sir, 
Your truly aflfectionate friend, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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LETTER IV. 

DEAR SIR, 

My paper not admitting of my finishing 
the subjects of my last letter^ I shall 
resume them in this. I therein con- 
sidered the irreconcileable difference 
between the spirit of the world, and 
that by which a Christian is influenced : 
the former being a spirit of luxury, 
pride, and a love of pomp and show, 
together with that of covetousness 5 the 
last of which appears to be the most 
irrational of them all. 

The spendthrift, though no counter 
nance should be given to such a charao* 
ter, is preferable, in many respects, to 
the near, scraping, miserly person ; who 
has no heart to enjoy what he possesses 
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himself^ or to distribute to those who 
are perishing for want. The former 
dissipates his substance^ it is true ; but 
it becomes thereby useful to others, if 
not to himself: but the latter deprives 
both himself and others of all advantage 
from his riches. A more foolish dispo- 
sition can hardly be found in the heart 
of man, than that of covetousness. What 
good can the money of a miser do him ; 
save the beholding of it with his eyes ? 
•—A poor gratification, indeed ! " Riches 
profit not in the day of wrath ; '' nor can 
they arrest the hand of death. 

Suppose a person of this character 
could attain the summit of his wishes, 
(but that is impossible, for the covetous 
mind is insatiable ;) or '^ if he could 
gain the whole world ; what *' says our 
Ix>rd> ^^ would it profit him if he should 
lose his own soul ? " When the worldly - 
minted person is addressed in the lan- 
guage of scripture after all his imaginary 
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prospects of happiness, '^ Thou fool ! 
this night shall thy soul he required of 
thee ; then whose shall these things be 
which thou hast provided ? " his misery 
must be insupportable indeed; having lost 
his only comfort, — his money, his god ! 

I need not enlarge upon this subject, 
in order to convince my friend of the 
impropriety of such a spirit : for, being 
of a reverse disposition himself, he wants 
no arguments to prove the absurdity of 
it, and that it is totally incompatible 
with the religious character ; being de- 
testable even in a civil view. I should 
therefore be injudicious to advance more 
upon this subject with any 6uch intent. 
Religion is calculated to regulate, first, 
the passions, tempers, and dispositions 
of the soul; and then, as the natural 
consequence, the moral conduct : the 
uniformity and consistency of which, 
are the only evidence a person can give 
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to othersj of the power of religion upon 
his heart| or the government he has of 
himself. 

The spirit of the world, consisting in 
the love of its pleasiiresj riches^^ or 
honours : is, in its very nature, contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity. In whom- 
soever, therefore, die former predomi- 
nates, the latter can have no ascendancy 
or infiuence : he cannot serve God and 
Mammon. The lust of the fiesh, the 
last of the eye, and the vpride of life, 
contain all that is in the worlds or of 
the worid : and he that is pursuing any 
of these as his chief good, is thereby 
properly denominated a person of a 
worldly spirit. Various are the objects^ 
in which such men seek happiness ; and 
sometimes they seek it in very different 
and opposite ones ; yet the spirit is the 
same,*— it has not God for its object^ buA 
the world. 
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It is really affecting to a considerate 
mind, to see how eagerly men pursue 
happiness in these things, and neglect 
those in which alone true happiness is 
to be found. Innumerable instances 
daily occur, to show men the folly of 
their conduct: and they see that the 
greatest devotees of the world are con- 
stantly disfippointed ; that, instead of 
substantial happiness, they reap the 
bitter fruit of vexation and distress, as 
the harvest o{ all their toil : yet they are 
not convinced of their error, but go on 
in the same vain pursuits, as if every 
adventurer thai preceeded them had met 
with success. What tlie world affords, 
is suited to their natural depraved ap«* 
petites and passions; and they unwisely 
conceive, that the gratification of these 
must produce that satisfying good which 
they feel they want; not considering 
that depraved nature cannot be satisfied; 
and tlmt excess always produces evils 
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far greater than the pleasure which the 
gratification affords. 

An eminent instance is recorded in 
scripture, as an example to convince 
us that all the enjoyments of the world 
cannot produce the happiness which 
men vainly flatter themselves with the 
hopes of obtaining; and that, on the 
contrary, vanity and vexation of spirit 
is written upon the highest gratifications 
of sense that, man is capable of. You 
must certainly. anticipate the character 
I allude to, although you may not be 
very conversaat in the scriptures ; that 
it is the Israelitish monarch I mean, 
whose conduct is often produced, by the 
libertine, to justify himself in. his ex- 
cesses . and debaucheries, but which I 
view in a very different light ; and will 
endeavour to draw that instruction firom 
this character, which, I suppose, was a 
principal end foir which it was recorded. 
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* Solomon was seated upon a throne, 
and surrounded with all the riches, 
pomp, magnificence, and grandeur, that 
the most earthly-minded person could 
either conceire or desire. He had wis- 
dom also to discover,, and judgment to 
distinguish between good and evil, both 
natural and moral. In the midst of this 
profusion of earthly blessings, his heart 
prompted him to search out what that 
good is, which the world was capable of 
yielding, and which the sons of men are 
so anxious in the pursuit of: and, by 
high permission, he made the trial. He 
gratified himself with whatever his 
heart desired; he got all the delights 
that the world could afford, and he 
sucked the quintescence of pleasure out 
of them all. His wisdom remuning 
with him, he was capable of judging 
what wi^ really good in its nature, and 
what was pleasitig to man ; as well as 
to discern the .evil that accompanied it. 
And, after the most complete trial, (for 
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he mthheld not his heart from any joy) 
what is the result, what the conclusion 
and sum total, upon his casting up the 
account ? He bears this testimony, after 
all his experience, that ^^ all is vanity " 
in the enjoyment, ^^ and vexation of 
spirit" in the end. 

This appears, to me, to be a principal 
design of God, in permitting Solomon 
to make the experiment : that, after such 
a fair and full trial, all might be satis- 
fied^ that the whole world cannot pro- 
duce that happiness which mankind are 
so madly seeking. Audit ought to con- 
vince all succeeding ages, that are 
favoured with the light of revelation ; 
for who can make such an extensive 
trial as Solomon did ? What can any 
man do, in thb respect, that cometh 
after such a king ? This, therefore, if 
considered aright, is great condescension 
and goodness in God towards mankind, 
to permit such a character as Solomon's, 
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and the trial which he made^ to be re* 
corded for our instruction : since from 
it we may derive all the benefit of hh 
experience, WithbUt making the trial 
ourselves ; which to any of us might be 
productive of fatal consequences^ our 
wisdom not being like his ; ilor could 
we ensure its continuance with us, if it 
■were. 

But so besotted are men in general, 

that the most striking examples will 

not deteir them from pursuits which 

they evidently see are not productive of 

the object whidi they have in view. 

When once men have abandoned their 

reason, the only restraint and guide 

they were possessed of, and lay the 

reins upon the neck of their passions ; 

no wonder that they are hurried on to 

excesses of every kind, and that they 

become like the beasts that perish : as 

insensible of their state betbre God, and 

as thoughtless about futurity as they 

B 2 
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are. . It is a most humiliating reflec- 
tion, that man is thus depraved; that 
he rejects the only light which can 
discover his depravity to him ; that he 
refuses every remedy that can heal the 
maladies of his soul ; and despises every 
offer of assistance from the hand which 
alone can help him; that he hugs the 
chains of his slavery^ and is in love with 
his misery. 

But I forbear to enlarge^ my friend ; 
being persuaded you are not one of 
those who have abandoned their reason; 
but that you are open to conviction ; 
and are willing to have your prejudices 
against religion removed^ so soon as 
they are discovered to you. From this 
persuasion, I shall, occasionally, con- 
tinue my correspondence, being equally 
anxious for your happiness, and to 

approve myself, 

your faithful friend, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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LETTER V. 



DSAB SIR, 

It is probable that the restraints^ which 
religion puts upon the passions and 
appetites of men, may app^r to you in 
a very unfavourable light: and, that 
disdaining its ignoble fetters, you may 
be ready to say, ^ A man may as well be 
out of the world, as not to enjoy its 
pleasures ; and it is indifferent whether 
he be poor or rich, if he may not gratify 
his desires/ You may ask, ' What, are 
all the pleasures and enjoyments of life 
sinful, that do not square with the nar- 
row notions of a religums devotee ? and 
is a man to e3q)ect the vengeance of the 
Almighty, for such gratifications as you 
condemn as criminal ? * 

B 3 
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I would by no means deprive a man 
of any pleasure that was not evidently 
unlawful and hurtful^ without pointing* 
out to him some superior pleasure to be 
enjoyed in its stead. I do not expect 
that any will forego the gratifications 
they can enjoy^ and in which they find 
happiness^ such as it is^ unaccompanied 
with immediate inconvenience ; until 
they see their evil^ or are in pursuit of 
pleasures of an higher nature. Nor 
do I say that all the pleasures and eiyoy- 
ments of the world are alike sinful and 
displeasing to God. 

While a man remains ignorant of 
God, of his will^ and his laws, it signi- 
fies but little what he does, so that his 
conduct be not injurious to society; for 
his whole life is, in a measure, dis- 
pleasing to God ; not being reconciled 
to him, nor acting from right motives, 
and to a right end. But external mor- 
ality and virtue, whatever motives they 
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spring froib^ are better &r than imiAor^ 
ality and vice ; on account of the in- 
fluence they have upon society. ** It is 
better to plough than to dance/' although 
^^ the ploughing of the wicked is sin/' 
Too • much encouragement, therefore, 
cannot be given to the practice of vir- 
tue; nor too much to be ^d in its 
praise, as it is beneficial to mankind. 
But we .shall ever find, that the plea- 
sures, diversions, and amusements of 
life, will be upon the decline, in pro* 
portion as the practice of virtue and 
piety is prevalent in any place : at least 
that the former will engage but a small 
share of the attention, if the latter be 
held in high estimation; which shows 
they are rather incompatible^ with each 
other. 

But I am going farther into the dis- 
cussion of this subject than I intended. 
My design was to m^ke an apology for 
my own conduct, rather than to censure 
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that of others. WheAever^ therefore, I 
refuse to join in the fashionable amuse- 
ments or favourite gratifications of the 
times, I Would not be thought to con* 
demn indiscriminately all who partake 
of them, to so great a degree as you may 
suppose. It may be for more criminal 
in me, for instance, to frequent places 
of public amusement, than in them : for 
if I see an. evil in doing it, I should 
certainly be more culpable than one 
who sees none ; although his ignorance 
of the evil may not be a sufficient justi- 
cation of his conduct. Or if I find the 
pursuit of worldly pleasures incompat- 
ible with my true happm^s^ peace, and 
comfort ; I should act unwisely towards 
myself, if I persisted therein. I flatter 
myself, therefore, that no charge of 
rudeness, unpoliteness, or unsociable- 
ness, would lie against me, for not com- 
plying with the requests of my friends. 
I am duly sensible of their kindness, in 
proposing to me what they imagine will 
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give me pleasure : only let them not be 
ofTefided^ or think I slight their civility; 
if^ for the above reasons^ I decline their 
favour. 

It is possible, Sir, you may still 
think, notwithstanding this apology for 
my conduct, that ' I am more particular 
and precise than I need be : that I fancy 
I see an evil in things where there is 
none; and that excess alone consti* 
tntes the crime and folly of enjoying 
the pleasures of the world : that when 
men drink moderately of the stream, it 
administers to the comfort of life ; and 
tends to counterbalance, in some mea- 
sure^ the cares, the troubles, and the 
^exations, which they daily meet with/ 

I admit the plausibility of this plea 
for the enjoyment of worldly pleasures^ 
and would give it its liill force. Indeed^ 
I do not deny that men, who are im- 
mersed in busiaess, surrcmnded with 
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innumerable cares^ and have much per- 
plexity in their worldly concerns^ have 
need of some relaxation. Bat surely 
there is a wide difference between the 
men who use moderate recreation^ to 
relieve their minds oppressed with the 
weight of cares^ to which their situa- 
tions in life necessarily subject them; 
and those who make pleasure their busi- 
ness^ and the chief object of their pur« 
suits. Letthe former soften the cares 
of life^ and unbend their minds from 
that stretch of exertion which' their 
daily avocations require, with such mo- 
derate enjoyments as are calculated for 
that end, and not to lead them into those 
habits of dissipation so prevalent with 
the other $ and none can justly condenm 
them for it: for their labours entitle 
them to the joys and comforts of life. 

But when I make thb concession, of 
the reasonableness of persons immersed 
in worldly business taking &(ome recrea- 
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tion ; I wish not to be misunderstood : 
for the nature of the recreation is the 
pointy on which a man of the world and 
a religious person differ. The former^ 
not suspecting any danger^ runs Mrith 
the multitude to the diversions of the 
age, without discriminating their nature 
and tendency : and often acquires a 
taste for pleasure, which afterwards 
proves prejudicial to his mind, health, 
reputation, and circumstances : while 
others contract such a habit of frequent- 
ing places of dissipating amusement, 
that they can no longer settle to any 
employment, but are carried- rapidly 
down the stream, till misery, disease, 
and death, put an end to their short 
voyage. But the latter, seeing, by in- 
numerable instances around him, the 
fatal effects produced by public amuse^ 
ments, and knowing well their evil 
tendency, scarcely ventures to sip of 
the cup, lest he should partake of the 
poison it contains ; but, when /depressed 
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with unavoidable care and troubles^ . he 
seieks relief from other sources. 

Whatever cQnd^ce8. to the health, of 
his body,, he freely partakes of, as his 
circumstances will admit: his mind? he 
relieves by means suited to such an end : 
not by running to the theatre, the mas* 
querade, or other vain amusements, 
which tend more to debilitate, than to 
strengthen or relieve the mind ; but by 
social converse lyith sensible friends, an 
^cursion into the country, or by 
reading, meditation, and prayer. 

Methinks I see my friend smile, while 
he is reading the lattei: means of relief, 
which I have prescribed for a mind 
overwhelmed with care and troubles: 
for, in his. view,, it may be the most de- 
pressive employ, and the greatest 
drudgery a man can be engaged in : 
that, instead of relieving or exhilarating 
the mind, it would bring it into a such 
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a gloomy, melancholy frame, as to ren-^ 
der it unfit for any sort of business. 
Though such may be my friend's 
thoughts upon the subject j yet he must 
allow those, who have found relief from 
these means, to be the best judges. 

Is the person who wants relief a man 
of science; or has he a taste for the 
polite arts ? he has then an inexhaust- 
ible source of rational amusement al- 
ways at hand. The study of the globes, 
or natural and experimental philosophy, 
exalt and ennoble the mind, while they 
relieve it. To examine the productions 
of art, or to contemplate the works of 
creation and Providence, is a divine and 
noble, as well as a rational employ; 
suited to the dignity of an intelligent 
being. These, having nothing debasing 
in their nature, he can partake of 
without the danger of any ill effects. 

I am interrupted ; I must therefore 
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conclude with assuring you that I an, 
with great truth and sincerity, 

your faithfol friend, 

and humble servant, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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LETTER VI. 

DEAR SIB, 

I BiioKB off somewhat abrupdy in my 
last^ owing to an'occurr^m*e in which a 
friend of mine was much interested^ 
and called for my assistance. Scenes 
of distress are ever affecting to the 
humane hearty in a greater or a less 
degree : and to feel a sympathy with 
our fellow-creatures in such circum- 
stances^ is productive of a fileasing pain, 
if you will allow the expression, which 
is heightened to an almost divine sen- 
sation, when we find it in our power to 
aflford relief. 

Such was the sensation I lately expe- 
rienced in the case above alluded to. 
To relate the whole would be tedious. 

F 2 
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Suffice it that I inform you^ my friend 
was upon the brink of ruin^ having 
fallen into the hands of some of those 
wretches who have reduced fraud to a 
system^ and who live upon the property ' 
of others^ iniquitously obtained. He 
was cheated to a large amount by these 
miscreants^ who appeared like gentle- 
inen ; but whose conduct marks them 
for notorious villains. They had spent 
their own fortunes^ upon which they 
might have lived decently, in dissipation 
and excess ; and had recourse to these 
means, to support themselves in the 
same line of conduct : and all that re- 
mained of the gentleman in their ap* 
pearance or address, was prostituted to 
the base end of accomplishing, with 
greater ifacility, their in&mous purposes. 
My friend's ruin would have been ef- 
fected, if their intention of absconding 
with his property had not been timely 
dBsoovered. But, by a favourable inci- 
dent in Providence, their designs were 
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brought to light : and, by the assistance 
of some friends, he was released from 
these wolves of prey, who, I hope, will 
be brought to the punishment they 
deserve. 

A fresh instance this, my friend, of 
the fatal consequences of a life of dissi- 
pation ; which usually terminates in the 
disgrace, and sometimes in the untimely 
death of the uhhappy delinquents. 

How greatly is the value of a reli- 
gious life enhanced by these conside- 
rations ! To be saved from vicious 
courses, which entail disgrace and 
misery upon the unhappy votaries of 
pleasure, is no small recommendation : 
but when we consider the happiness 
secured thereby, all comparison is lost ; 
nothing then can be put in competition 
with a life devoted to the service of God« 

But to return from this digression, to 

F 3 
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the subject from which 1 broke off in 
my last letter. 1 therein endeavoured 
to obviate some of those objections that 
are usually made to the conduct of a 
person actuated by religious n(iotives; 
and to vindicate such a character from 
the imputations which the world in 
general bring against him for his sin- 
gularity^ in not conforming to their 
customs and manners. I shall make 
reply to another objection or two in this 
letter; and endeavour to show, that 
they are both futile and ill-founded. 

It m^y be urged against such conduct 
as I am defending, that ' it tacitly ar- 
raigns and condemns the conduct of 
others who differ in sentiment and 
practice; and therefore produces un- 
pleasant feeUngs upon their minds, 
when in company together; which 
instructs that social and friendly 
intercourse which would otherwise 
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This is a natural consequence^ I own ; 
but not to be imputed to those whose 
conduct gives the offence^ as proceeding 
from the want of candour^ civility or 
esteem for the party ; when it is only 
the necessary resEult of the different 
motives of their conduct. It is equally 
unpleasant to those who do not find 
themselves at liberty to conform to the 
manners^ or to comply with the solici- 
tations of their firiends. But the motives 
from which they act^ must justify their 
conduct I presume ; since they do it^ 
'^ to preserve a conscience void of of- 
fence towards God and man;" being 
always more anxious to approve them- 
selves to the canscieneesj than to the 
humoursy of mankind. 

It may be said, moreover^ ^ Such be- 
haviour towards others will naturally 
subject the persons to reproach and 
contempt ; for men do not, in general, 
inquire into the ^lecret motives of ano- 
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therms conduct ; but seeing a oontrarie{y 
in it^ in many respects, to that of their 
own, they impute it to a nairowness of 
mind, a want of liberality of sentiment, 
and freedom of thought $ or to a desire of 
being singular, or esteemed more reli- 
gious than others : and thus religion is 
brought into discredit, and appears with 
an unpleasant aspect/ 

These imputations they are prepared 
to receive ; and they settle it in their 
minds to bear them, but are far fmm 
courting reproach as in any-wise desir- 
able. They know that the spirit of the 
world is opposite to that by which they 
are led ; and that a difference will na- 
turally ensue, in many instances. They 
consider, however, for their consolation 
and support, that their divine Lord, 
whose name they bear, and whose ex-- 
ample tibey aim to follow, had the same 
charges bi;ought against him by the 
world ( they know also, that the spirit 
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of tbe world is not altered ; that the 
disciple is not above his Master^ but 
must expect. the same treatment he met 
with in the world* 

Some^ who are ignorant of the real 
temper and frame of mind of a true be- 
liever in Christ, have^ very erroneously^ 
conceived^ that ^ he is puffed up with 
pride ; that he fancies himself a favou- 
rite of heaven, in a peculiar way ; and 
that he looks with disdain upon others^ 
whom he thinks not so good or holy as 
himself.' 

Perhaps there is no part of a real 
Christian's character that is less under- 
stood by ,the w<Nrld, than this : and 
though I know it is difficult to convince 
mankind in general of their mistake 
herein, yet I must take the liberty to 
inform my friend, whom. I am now ad- 
dressing, .that no person upon earth is, 
or can be, so truly humble^ or think so 
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ineanly of himself, as the dneere Chris- 
Hon : Ms motto is, thb lbast of saints, 

THE GBBATBST OP SINNBRS. He IS mOPB 

conscious of his un worthiness than other 
men, from a deeper sight and sense of 
the depravity of his nature> and of lus 
numerous sins; which have rendered 
him obnoxious to God's displeasure. 
He sees, and acknowledges, that what- 
ever difierence there may be between 
him and the vilest of the human race, 
he is indebted to the free grace of God 
alone for it. This is the case 6f the 
true believer in Jesus Christ : and the 
light in which he views himself when 
he is in a ri^t mind. 

Thus have I endeavoured to antici- 
pate, and to answer, some of the ob- 
jections that may arise in your mind 
against the line of conduct I have at- 
tempted to defend. I wish I may have 
done it to your satisfaction ; so as to 
remove, in any measure, the prejudices 
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you may have conceived agaisst it : to 
convince you that it is defensibk upoH 
the principles of reasoUj as well as reJr* 
gimi ; and that the <^nce it gives to 
others^ is not to be imputed to the mo* 
tive it is generally attributed to by the 
wurld. 

If I have been so happy as to succeed 
herein^ my labour will be amply re- 
warded^ by the satisfaction I slutll feel 
on my fri^id's conviction. I have had 
no other end in view, but to justify Ihat 
part id my conduct by wMch you were 
lately disgusted ; and to recommend to 
you a course of life^ from which I have 
derived the most solid and lasting hap- 
piness; and thereby to convince you, 
that I am no less solicitous for your 
wel&re than formerly. 

I shall think myself happy, if I can 
prevail with you to make the triaK 
That it will be attended with some 
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trouble and inconvenience^ and that 
some violence must be used^ in the 
outset, with your natural passions, ap- 
petites, and inclinations, I do not wish 
to conceal. But what glory can be 
acquired in any profession, science^* or 
art^ without labour, pains, and trouble ? 
In this case our all is at stake : nothing 
less than the eternal happiness or miASy 
of Dur souls depends upon the choice we 
make, and the object we pursue. How 
trifling, how contempti][>le, is every other 
pursuit, compared with this 1 And shall 
the fear of reproach or ridicule, the two 
most formidable obstacles in the way, 
deter us from the pursuit of an object 
of such infinite moment ? 

You have hazarded your health, your 
life ; you have undergone the greatest 
toils, and you have encountered the 
greatest dangers, in acquiring the for- 
tune and honour you so deservedly pos- 
sess ■: and can you be discounted from 
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a pursuit so glorious as the salvation of 
your soul ? — I cannot but flatter myself 
that I shall at length obtain the earnest 
wish of my heart, in seeing you renounce 
the follies and pleasures of the world, 
and become a follower of the glorious 
Captain of our salvation, who once bled 
upon the cross to redeem his people. 
I shall not, therefore, cease to admonish 
you, at every opportunity, to flee from 
the wrath to come ; because 

I am, dear Sir, 

your affectionate friend, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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LETTER VU. 

DEAR SIR, 

As examples sometimes illustrate a sub- 
jeet, and convince more than the closest 
reasoning, or the most solid argumentB ; 
I will take the liberty to relate an in^ 
stance, which, I think, will prove the 
best comment upon some of my late 
letters, and serve to. elucidate the senti-^ 
^ments I have therein advanced. 

AvKRNO was a young man of sweet 
and amiable dispositions. Having'been 
early initiated, he had been some years 
conversant with the gay and fashioniUile 
world, at the period from which I com- 
mence my narrative. He had acquired 
a large circle of acquaintance, who were 
fond of his company ; for he had a great 
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share of lively wit tod good nature^ 
whicli attracted their notice^ and eon- 
ciliated their regard: so that he was 
the life of all Jtheir convivial meetings. 

About this time he paid a visit to an 
uncle of his^ who lived at a consider- 
able dtstance from London^ and was of 
a very serious turn of mind. He was 
fond of Averno from his in£emcy; but 
did pot like the course c^ life he was 
now leading. On his arrival, his uncle 
received him with all the kindness and 
a&ction of a relation that highly 
esteemed him ; and endeavoured, by his 
behaviour to make the country as agree* 
Me to him as possible* £very inno- 
cent amusement was freely aUowed 
Urn: so that his stay, which was in- 
tended to be only a few we^s, was 
protracted to a twelvemonth, or more. 

During this long visits the uncle did 
notiail to embrace every opportunity 

6 ^ 
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that offered^ of pomting out to him the 
iinjN*opriety of the course of life which, 
he understood^ he led in town ; and to 
recommend to him^ by all the persuasive 
arguments in his power, a more moral, 
virtuous, aud religious one. He took 
him to hear the gospel, which Was 
preached by an eminent minister in 
the neighbourhood; and enforced, by 
hi& conversation, every subject he hear^. 
He urged the necessity of a conversion 
of heart / and accompanied his exhorta- 
tions and advice with the strongest 
marks of affection, as of one really in^ 
tere$ted in his welfare : all which gained 
such an ascendency over Avemo, that 
he became quite altered, before he left 
the country, both in principles and 
conduct; and there was reason to be- 
lieve that he was. tmly converted to €M. 

Upon the news of his return to town, 
his a<squaintance ran to welcome their 
beloved friend, whose absence they hadt 
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long felt and lamented- The reception 

he gave them was friendly and polite : 

but he discovered less of that vivacity^ 

wluch^ before his visit, was a distin* 

guished feature in his character* They 

were somewhat surprised at this, but 

imputed it to the dull country, life he 

had been living with his old sober 

uncle. Parties of pleasure were soon 

proposed^ and every species of new and 

fieushionable amusement was mentioned^ 

but without effect. Seeing he was not 

disposed to be free, or to enter into any 

convivial engagement, they left him. 

Soon after this, they renewed their 
visits and. attacks, to get him to some 
place of public amusement ; in order to 
wear off the rwt he had contracted in 
his late rural visit. But^ to their great 
astonishment and mortification, he per-' 
emptorily refused to accompany them $ 
making all the reasonable excuses he 
couldj and alleging, he was not disposed 
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to participate of their pleasures, havings 
less inclination to spend his time in 
such a manner than he formeriy had. 
This gave thein some suspicion that his 
uncle had tinctured his mind with re- 
l^;ion, and that he was grown dull and 
mopish. Some hints of this kind beiitig 
dropped^ he no longer concealed the 
chief motives of his refusing to enter 
into any of their parties or engagements. 
He informed them, he was thoroughly 
convinced of the folly and impropriety 
of his former conduct ; that it was in- 
jurious to his health, his reputation, 
and his fortune : but, above all, that it 
was displeasing to that Grod, on whom 
he depended for life, health, and every 
blessing he enjoyed ; and that it would 
certainly terminate in the destruction of 
both soul and body, if he continued in 
such vicious courses. 

At this declaration, they were out of 
all patience ; and tried, by every ineans 
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« 
in their power, to reclaim him from his, 

religious notions and reveries, which 
had certainly turned his head. Some 
of them ridiculed him for an enthtisiastw 
bigot : others grew angry, censured,: 
and abused him: the witty sneered at 
the smnt ; and the more moderate strove, 
by kindness and intreaties, to induce 
him to come among them, and to be one 
of their party, as heretofore. But he 
withstood all their attacks with great 
composure and manly fortitude ; having 
no other emotion in his breast, but that 
of pity towards them, for the unhappy 
and dangerous state which he saw they 
were in. He defended his present con- 
duct in a style and manner to which 
they could make no rational reply, but 
all their arrows, whither tipped with 
severity or kindness, fell blunted at his 
leet. 

^ter he had withstood their attacks 
of every kind for t^me time, without 
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tke least appearance of yielding^ they 
gave over the siege^ and stood aloof; 
not without some secret hopes that he 
would^ ere long, renounce his religious 
notions, and become one of their party 
again : but finding themselves mistaken 
therein, and that he became respectable 
by the uniformity and exemplariness of 
his conduct, and was esteemed by many 
good and sensible person^^ notwith- 
standing the obloquy and contempt with 
which they had loaded him ; they were 
ashamed of their uncivil usage, and re- 
newed their acquaintance with him^ 
occasionally, upon other grounds; for 
he was so amiable in his manners, that 
they could not but esteem him, although 
his conduct was a tacit reproof of their 
own. 

Some time after this, he was seized 
with a, violent fever, which, from the 
first, threatened his life. Thinkmg, 
,H)on after he was taken ill, he had not 
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long to liv«, and willing to make the 
best use of the time allotted to him, he 
desired that he might see any. of hift 
former companions^ if they should call 
to inquire after his health. They were 
accordingly introduced to him, when 
they came ; and, being perfectly in his 
senses, he addressed them in the most 
pathetic and affectionate manner^ as one 
just upon the borders of eternity. He 
admonished them of the folly and mad- 
ness of their vicious conduct; reminded 
them, that they had but a short time to 
live in this world ; and that the great 
work of a preparation for another 
seemed not to have engaged their 
thoughts yet for an hour : that, should 
they die in their present unconverted 
state, it would be the height of pre- 
sumption in them to expect the mercy 
of God, as they had never sought it. 
He^ therefore, could not show his regard 
for their welfare in a better manner, 
than by exhorting them to leave their 
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vicious courses^ and to lay hxAd on the 
hope set before them in tiie Lord Jesiis 
Christ ; who was lioth willing and able 
to save them to the uttermost^ if they 
would flee to. him for mercy. He told 
them, they must all appear before llie 
judgment seat of Christ, to receive their 
final doom; and that he trembled for 
tha% lest they should be found at die 
left hand of the Judge, in that awM day 
when be should pass the final sentence 
upkm the whole human race. This is 
tiie substance of the advice he occasion- 
ally gave them. 

Some of them seemed seriously im^ 
pressed with these exhortations; others 
smiled, and retired before he had fin- 
ished, pitying the poor unhappy man 
for his enthusiasm; but all united in 
bearing testimony to his sincerity, and 
the consistency of his conddct, fiH>m the 
time a reformation took place in him. 
At length he died, while one of his com- 
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panions was in the room with him^ who. 
has since declared, he never, till then, 
believed there was any reetUty in re- 
ligion : but the composure of mind, the 
joy and happiness expressed by his 
dying friend, had fully convinced him, 
^^ timt rcUgion was a most desirable 
thking in Afing circnmsttoces : however 
little it might be regarded, when men 
are in health and at ease/' 

Now permit me, my friend, to appeal 
to your candour, your judgment, your 
conscience, for the justification of my 
own conduct : all of which will, I flatter 
myself, plead in my favour, although my 
late beliaviour might have appeared to 
yoo^ at the first view, to be unsocial, 
unfriendly, and unpolite. 

4 

I know you admit, that some saci*!- 
fices must be made to friendship ; and 
that, in order to serve a friend, a man' 
should forego some advantages and' 
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pleasures^ and run some. risks; other- 
wise^ how does his friend$hip appear ? 
If this be the case in our friendship with 
one another, when we profess any ; and 
if it be tried, and found to be j^eiMiine 
by these means ; or detected, and dis^ 
covered to be only pretended and insin' 
cere j how proper, how reasonable^ how 
necessary is it, for us to make the like 
sacrifices, to forego the. same advan- 
tages, and to run the same risks, for the 
8SST OF FRisNJDs ? for HIM, who mani- 
fested his FRIENDSHIP, his 2ove towards 
us, by denying himself the comforts of. 
life, by submitting to reproach and con- 
tempt, and by laying down his life for 
i|s. And having left this test of our* 
friendship towards him, ^^ Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I conunand 
you ; ^' it requires no arguments, surely^ 
to convince us, that we ought to regard 
the commands of Chrigt> in preference 
to the solicitations of our earthly friends, 
whenever they stand in competiMpit 
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w^ith each other: whatever disadvan-* 
tsLgesi we may sufier^ or reproach and 
contempt we may incur thereby. 

But I am aware how hard it is to act 
in this manner towards a person for 
whom we feel no affection or regard ; 
and while we are insensible of the obli- 
g'ations we lie under to him. Nor am I 
ig'Dorant how tasteless and insipid every 
thing of a religious kind is^ to one who 
is so alive to the world as to seek all his 
happiness in it. 

When a person is rationally convinced 
of the propriety and necessity of his 
paying adoration to the God that made 
him, and on whom he depends for the 
continuance of his beings and all the 
blessings and comforts of life ; still he 
feels a reluctance to every act of devo- 
tion ; a disinclination to engage in any 
religious exercise, and a weariness in it; 
so that he had rather be excused^ for he 

H 
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finds no delight in the service of God. 
The want of a t^ste for divine things, a 
relish and savour of them, renders them 
unpleasant to the soul that never ex- 
perienced any change wrought upon it. 
No ohject can be pleasing to the mind 
that has not faculties suited to the en- 
joyment of it. A person who has no 
taste for music, for instance, cannot 
derive any pleasure from the harmony 
of sounds: nor can any one without 
appetite receive any gratification from 
the richest dainties. The principal 
thing is wanting ; a ttiste for the object 
to be enjoyed; without which, it can 
afford no pleasure. 

Hence arise all the n^lect and con- 
tempt of religion that we meet with in 
the world. It is contrary to man's 
corrupt nature 5 therefore he opposes it. 
Reason and conscience may convince a 
Hian that it is his duty to worship 
God ; but cannot impart that taste for 
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it^ which alone can render it delightful 
to him. The true cause of this is thus 
expressed in Scripture^ with which I 
shall beg leave to conclude my letter : 
^^ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God^ for they are 
foolishness unto him i neither can he 
know them, because they are ^ritually 
discerned.*^ 

I am, 

your faithful friend, 

BENEVOliUS, 
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LETTER VIII. 



BEAR SIR, 

Your very obliging letter, which I lately 
received, gave me uncommon pleasure. 
You have not only removed the suspi- 
cions I had entertained, of having per^ 
fectly tired you with my Apology for my 
late conduct, as I was obliged to intro- 
duce religious subjects ; but you have 
also encouraged me to enter upon a 
topic, which, I feared, would be least of 
all acceptable to you ; by desiring me 
' to give you a more particular account 
of the change of mind which I mentioned 
in my first letter; and the means by 
which it was brought about/ Most 
readily, therefore, do I undertake the 
pleasing task ; ' and as your candour 
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Jbas been kindly exercised towards me 
bitherto^ I shall rely on the continuance 
of it^ in what I shall farther advance 
upon this point. 

But, before I enter upon it, I must 
apprize you, that what I shall relate 
will, probably, have the appearance of 
mi/sterwusness to one not used to think 
on the subject ; and will savour of 
what the unthinking multitude, who 
are averse from every thing serious, 
deem fanaticism and enthusiasm* I 
must, therefore, intceat you to remove, 
as muchjBs possible, all prgudices of 
this kind from your mind ; and to weigh 
attentively, in the scales of reason and 
candour, what I shall write. Hard 
names do not alter the nature of things ; 
and the incomprehensibility of an object 
to man's finite understanding, is no solid 
argument against its existence : if it 
were, we must all turn sceptics at once, 
and deny the eiustence of almost every 
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object in creation ; for there is an un~ 
fathomable mystery and an incompre- 
hensibility in them all. I shall therefore 
obey your injunction; and, in the most 
simple and artless manner, relate cer- 
tain fa/cU^ however strange they may 
appear : for of their reality I have no 
doubt ; nor do they appear to me to be 
at all inconsistent with unprejudiced 
reason. 

You must well remember, that, before 
you were called to leave your native 
country, as I hinted in my first letter, 
we led a life of dissipation : pleasure 
being the principal object we had in 
view; and this we pursued with the 
most unremitting ardour. This natu- 
rally banished from our mind all serious 
reflections, and precluded the very idea 
of an inquiry what the state of our souls 
was before the God that made us. But 
not long after your departure, it pleased 
the Almighty to afflict me with a dan^ 
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gerous fit of sickness^ which brought 
me to the borders of the grave, so that 
my life was despaired of by all around 
me. During the progress of this disor- 
der, I was led to reflect seriously on the 
life I had hitherto led, and the probable 
approaching end thereof: for though we 
often endelivoured to stifle conscience, 
and to silence its clamours, if it pre- 
sumed to interrupt us in our career, by 
plunging deeper into the follies and 
vices of the age, till it became insen- 
sible ; yet now I found it demanded an 
audience, with an authority not to be 
resisted ; it w(nild be heard. It was in 
vain to refuse attention to its awfiil ad- 
monitions ; and I found myself in the 
very predicament so finely expressed by 
our celebrated poet, for I could then say 
with him, , 

< _ My hopes and fears start up alarm'di 
And o'er life's narrow verge look down-- on what ? 
A fathomless abyss, a dread Eternity ! ' ' 
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soon wear oflf : but, immediately a 
my recovery, I set about a reformat 
I studiously shunned my old acqua 
anceand companions in vice, and sov 
the company of those I had before 
spised for their singularity ; but rati 
because their lives were a tacit repi 
of my own. I once thought ^^ the 1 
of such men to be madness, and t] 
end to be without honour : ** but i 
found this to be descriptive of my om 

I often heard my new acquainta 
speak of the Scriptures, and e: 
them as the greatest blessing that ni 
kind was ever favoured with. I 
been taught, in my childhood, to estc 
the Bible a good book, and fit for p 
pie of a serious turn of mind to am 
themselves with : but did not think t 
men of a liberal education had any n 
of such instruction as it afforded ; \ 
therefore declined all acquaintance w 
it, when I grew up to manhood. Besic 
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I had always conceived there were such 
mysterious things related in it, as none 
but persons of uncommon credulity could 
receive; much less did I imagine that 
men of good understanding could draw 
from it any useful maxims for their con- 
duct in life. Reason, I judged to 'be a 
sufficient guide to direct them, and to 
keep them just and honest : and this I 
fondly Supposed to be all that was ne- 
cessary, whatever their lives might be 
in other respects, to entitle them to a 
happy state after death; if the soul 
should indeed exist after its separation 
from the body, whi6h I was willing, 
however, to let remain in doubt. 

From the conversation I had with my 
new friends, I was induced to look into 
the Bible ; and my prefudices being con- 
siderably removed, I began to see things 
in a very different light from that in 
which I had hitherto viewed them. I 
now found that this excellent hook. 
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which I had so neglected and despised, 
revealed the most interesting truths to 
mankind ; and that with such evidence 
and demonstration, that I could not re- 
sist the conviction they brought to my 
mind. My heart replied to every decla- 
ration, that it was infallible truth : for 
it discovered more of the inward motions 
and workings of my soul, than I had 
ever known or attended to before. There 
I learned the true state of man with 
respect to his Creator; the relation, 
connexion, and dependence he stands 
in towards bim ; and, above all, that 
unwelcome truth, that he is a fallen 
creature ; fallen from original righteous- 
ness, under the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty, and obnoxious to his righteous 
vengeance. O how often has my heart 
risen against these truths, when I have 
heard them advanced ! But I now found, 
by wofiil experience, this to be my own 
case : for I felt, in a measure, the great 
disorder in my soul, and my conscience 
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anticipated the wrath of an angry God. 
In my late affliction^ I was made sen- 
sible that I was not in a fit state to 
appear before God ; but was unwilling 
to acknowledge myself a sinner^ liable 
to bis displeasure, because of the dis- 
agreeable consequences that would ne- 
cessarily follow. What I now read, 
therefore, I felt : I had full proof and 
demonstration thereof in my own heart ; 
and reason gave in her verdict ^on the 
same side. I was convinced ; and, by 
the conviction of my mind, confirmed 
by the testimony of my conscience, I 
was constrained to acknowledge before 
God, that I was in a lost, ruined, undone 
state ; and that unless he should have 
mercy upon me, and save me, I must 
perish for ever. 

Now likewise the eager pursuits of 
mankind after a fancied happiness ap- 
peared to me in the most contemptible 
light. I wanted words to express the 
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folly of It. Condemned criminals danc- 
ing and sporting away their time, when 
they hear of their execution fast ap- 
proSiching, is but a faint resemblance of 
the infatuation and madness of mankind^ 
who are insensible of their danger, and 
the misery they are exposed to, when 
upon the brink of an • awful eternity. 
And their' grasping at shadows, and 
letting go the substance, appeared to 
me in a light truly deplorable. Feeling 
my own wretphedness from this yiew of 
things, I was solicitous to find a remedy 
jfbr my misery. I therefore attended the 
preaching of the gospel with diligence 
and avidity; searched the Bible, from 
which I acquired the knowledge of my 
unhappy state, from a persuasion that 
I should there also find some salutary 
advice and direction for my conduct. 
And I found, indeed, by these means, that, 

^ < There truUis abound, of sovereign aid to cure ' 

all ^^-^ ''^''orders and maladies of the 
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sin- sick soul. A glorious displayof 

BIVINK PHILANTHROPY WES UOW Opened 

to my view. A Saviour^ ready and 
willing to deliver from the wrath to 
come^ was there made known. I per- 
ceived that God's wrath was appeased 
by him ; and that he could receive sin- 
ners into the arms of his mercy^ in a 
way perfectly consistent with all his 
perfections and attributes ; that he could 
*^ be just^ and yet the justifier of the 
ungodly/' who should flee to this Sa- 
viour^ and lay hold on the hope set 
before them in him. This^ I trusty I 
have been enabled to do, to my soul's 
peace and inexpressible comfort. And 
now, seeing the world, and all its hap- 
piness, to be of a transitory, perishing 
nature ; that we are carried swiftly down 
the stream of time, ^nd shall be soon 
launched into the boundless ocean of 
eternity ; I find it to be my wisdom, 
and the only way to true happiness, to 
live ISO in this world, as to be ever 
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mindful of the state I am approaching • 
and therefore^ instead of seeking plea- 
sure and happiness in those things^ in. 
which I once sought them^ I now^ 
through divine grace^ am seeking them 
where alone they can be found ; namely, 
IN God. 

I am no stranger to the ideas that 
will naturally arise in your mind, upon 
reading this account of the change that 
has taken place in me ; and am per- 
suaded that, notwithstanding the regard 
you may still have for me, you will find 
it difficult to suppress the thought of 
my being a little visionary and enthusi- 
astic: but, upon cool reflection, can 
you call that visionary which has some- 
thing substantial in it ; or that enthusi- 
astic, which has, at least, something 
rational and consistent in it? for I 
think the account I have here given 
you is tL rational one; that certain 
means have produced an end suitable 
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to those means ; and^ as a natural result 
ef a change of sentiments^ a correspond- 
eat practice has taken place. Wherein, 
theni can the irrationality of it*consist ? 
That it appears strange to you, my 
friendy I do not wonder : for if you have 
never had any awakening views of the 
evil of sin, and the punishment it de- 
serves at the hands of a holy God ; nor 
have been led to implore his mercy, as 
the only thing that can relieve the soul 
under such views and sensibility of its. 
misery ; you must conceive such a 
change, as I have been describing, to 
be rather strange and imaginary. How- 
ever, I must beg leave to inform my 
friend, that I have the most indubitable 
evidence of the reality of what I have 
related. I flatter myself that I have 
still the right use of my senses, however 
I may appear to some to have lost them ; 
and that my rational faculties are not at 
all impaired by this change of mind: 
for I find myself as capable of conduct- 
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ing my afiairs in life as heretofore,' if 
not more so ; and I wish to be fairly 
put to the test, whether any kind of 
insanity has taken place in me, or 0ot. 

I am, dear Sir, 

yoar's, most cordially, 

BENEVOLUS. 



i 
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LETTER IX. 



DEAR SIR, 

pjBRHAPs I anticipated too freely your 
judgment of me^ in my last letter ; and 
that^ from the candour you have already 
shewn^ on the perusal of my former 
letters^ I ought to have concluded you 
would give me full credit for what I 
assert, although you cannot comprehend 
^the nature of the change you have dis* 
covered in me, and which, at your 
request, I have been relating. Yet I 
must intreat you .not to impute it to 
causes that do not exist; and Which, if 
they did, • could never be productive of 
such effects. It would be a happy mad-- 
ness indeed, a most desirableentkusiasm^ 
that should produce peace of mind and 
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conscience^ love to God and man^ tem- 
perance and regularity of conduct in a 
person. These happy effects, I am bold 
to assert, are the genuine product of 
TRUE RELIGION ; notwithstanding many 
failings and infirmities, common to man. 
And, I beg leave to add, this true, this 
vital religion, can be produced by 
nothing less than a supematurai power 
operating upon the soul, and making it 
alive to God. 

But let any one try the experiment; 
let him appeal to facts, and see whether 
the^e causes, to which a total change of 
sentiments and manners is osuallyas^ 
cribed, will produce thes^ effects. Will 
n heated imagination, or a visionary 
jtura. of min^ ? . Will a spirit of bigotry 
and suparstitiop, of ffinaticism and en* 
thufiiiasm^ be productive of them } No 
effect can rise above it$ c^use : if any of 
tbe^ cause9, tiierefore, e^dst in tb^ 
miiid^ (heir effects will be of a similar 
nature } find the conduct of such a per- 
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son will be -flighty^ wild^ and irregular^ 
inconsistent and inconstant : it will ne- 
cessarily be correspondent to the cause, 
whatever it be. Reason will be aban- 
doned as totally useless; imagination 
will be substituted for revelation ; and 
vision for the sober experience of a well- 
informed mind and conscience. If my 
friend discover any thing of this kind in 
me ; <»* if, upon, a serious inquiry, I am 
found incapable of giving a rational ac- 
count of the hope that is in me^ let me 
be branded with all the obnoxious epi- 
thets before mentioned. But still I must 
caution him against making too hasty a 
conclusion in any such matters : for it 
is not unusual for men to condemn that 
which they cannot comprehend at once 
by their scanty share of reason, as quite 
irrational. But if this be fair and un- 
prejudiced conduct in religious matters, 
it is also in natural dnd scientific. Yet 
what would men of learning think of 
that person, ^who, being ignorant of the 
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principles of any science, -should con- 
demn it as irrational ; and assert, that^ 
because he could not comprehend how 
an astronomer, for instance, could give 
an account of the magnitudes and mo- 
tions of the planets, no other person 
could ? Surely he would be condemned 
for his rashness, and pitied for his igno- 
rance by all persons acquainted, in any 
degree, with the principles of astronomy^ 
Is not the foretelling an eclipse of the 
sun and moon as improbable, and, with 
some, as impossible a thing, as any of 
the mysteries of religion ? and have they 
any more reason to condemn the one 
dmn the other ? 

But I .will not impute to my friend 
such absurdities, however common they 
may be la the conduct of mankind in 
general. I am persuaded you are more 
open to conviction, and will rather 
weigh the most mysterious parts, of my 
narration in the scales of candour and 
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reasoD, than pronomice them at oner 
either irrational or fan^Mral : fiir what 
does all that I have beea rehrta^ of 
myself amount to^ but tins, that God, 
Who created the soul of man, <^ierates 
upon, and influences it, in a spiritual 
vmy, entirely siiited to its natmre : tlat 
he turns the mind, the will, and afte- 
tions of his creatures, by motiYes pm- 
sented to Ihem as rational deatotes - 
and thus produces an alteration in their 
views and judgmoit of things ? Iwoald 
ask any person, who had never seen the 
progress of nature, in producing from a 
single grain of wheat a oonsiderable 
number of stalks and ears, eadi con- 
taining thirty or forty grains ; whether 
he could account for it tqion the prin- 
ciples of reason only ? or rather, whether 
he would not be r^y to declare it im- 
possible ? All nature abounds with such 
mysteries; but because they are familiar 
to us, we are apt to pass them by unno- 
ticed : but when things of a divine and 
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spiritual nature a^e advanced^ they are 
too often, rashly condemned, as the effects 
of an enthusiastic mind. 

I fear, my dear Sir, I have trespassed 
too long. upon your patience; and that 
I have imposed a hard task upon you^ to 
read what I have written la this and my 
former letter : . it was probably owing to 
your politeness, in desiring me to pro- 
ceed in my narrative 5 thinking per- 
haps it would be a gratification to 
myself, if none to you. But, before I 
conclude, I must beg leave, in the most 
solemn manner, to recommend to you 
that, in which I have found a happiness 
superior to any. arising from sensual 
gratifications ; I mean, a religious course 
of life. XiCt me intreat you to set out in 
this way;. and take my word for it, — 
or rather, take God's word, — ^that.you 
will find " wisdom's (or religion's) 
' ways to be the ways of pleasantness, 
and that all her paths are peace." . Your 
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own experience must have convinced 
you^ that no true^ permanent happiness 
is to be found in the world ; that it 
produces^ at best^ but flashes of joy; 
and that its highest enjoyments leave a 
sting behind them. 

I know how difficult it is to persuade 
any one to embrace that for which he 
has no taste or relish; as the very 
thought produces a kind of disgust in 
his mind. Religion stands in this pre- 
dicament with most men : it is rejected, 
as that which would deprive them of all 
the happiness they enjoy in the world. 
But this is a mistaken opinion ; for it 
deprives no man. of a temperate and 
moderate enjoyment of the good things 
of the world ;. and, in exchange for its 
vain pleasures and empty amusements, 
it offers those that are infinitely superior. 
Let the. trial be made fairly, and I will 
be answerable for it, that no one will 
have reason to repent of the. exchange 
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he will make. It is not in my power to 
alter your views of these matters^ nor 
to give you a relish for spiritual things ; 
but be, who created the itnmortal spirit 
within you, can, and, I hope, will, im- 
part it to you ; so that you may embrace 
them, till you have obtained a sense of 
the favour of God, which you will find 
to be better than life itself, and all the 
enjoyments of this world. 

When you returned froni the east, 
and set your foot upon your native 
shore, did not the thoughts of the plen- 
tiful fortune you had acquired, cause 
your h6art to beat high with joy, in the 
pleasing prospect of the happiness you 
should soon enjoy ? that, after all your 
toils^and hazards, you should now sit 
down at ease, and reap the fruits of 
your labours with uninterrupted feli- 
city ? O my friend, let not your soul 
be so deluded; repress the ignoble 
thought^ if such has arisen in your 
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miad, that these enjoyments are ypur 
greatest good. An immortal spurit^ a 
candidate for eter nity^ has something in- 
finitely greater within his reach. What^ 
would you barter the joys and happinefis 
^ of an eternal world for the momentary 
pleasures of time and sense ? Your own 
heart tells you^ I am persuaded^ there is 
nothing real^ substantial, or permanent 
in them : that they are^ at best, of an 
unsatisfying, perishing nature. Riches 
make to themselves wings, and fly away 
as an eagle towards heaven. Sickness 
m^y soon interrupt your highest en- 
joyments; and death is approaching 
very fast; then will an awful eternity 
open to your view ; and it is my earnest 
prayer to God, that ^^ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness may not rest upon it:'' 
but that the prospect may be bright and 
delightful to your*soul. 

Do these reflections awaken in your 
mind any gloomy or painful sensations ? 
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and are you ready to reply, * you had 
rather enjoy the happiness now before 
you, and within your reach, let the coti- 
sequence be what it may ; than give up 
yourself to such melancholy ideas, as 
you imagine would prey upon 'your 
mind, were you to relinquish the pur- 
suit tliereof ? ' — ^Permit me to rejoin, if 
such be your apprehensions, gloomy 
thoughts and -melancholy ideas are the 
portion of those who live a life of dissi- 
pation and pleasure; who, to avoid the 
inlpertinence of thiQking, are forced to 
run from one amusement to another, 
from one diversion to another, to 
drown, if possible, all sort of reflection, 
and drive all serious thoughts especially 
from their minds; which they find im- 
possible to do, notwithstanding all their 
efforts : and when incapable of pursuing 
their mad career, through sickness or 
any other impediment, then gloomy 
thoughts rapaciously seize upon their 
minds, and prey like vultures upon 
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their spirits. Nor know they how to 
get rid of these unwelcome visitants^ 
but by running, as soon as they are 
able, to the same dissipating follies; 
and thereby drowning the voice of rea- 
son and conscience in larger draughts 
of the same inebriating pleasures. To 
be alone, is death to their fancied hap- 
piness, and to be deprived of their joys, 
is little else than the torments of hell to 
thQnu-^^Who, then, are the madmen, the 
visionaries, the enthusiaaU? — ^Who so 
deserving. of these i^apies, as those I 
have befn describing ? That such there 
are, and that I have not drawn imagi- 
awy <5hiaracters, my friend well knows j 
though hiippUy preserved himself from 
th» likeness. > 

I am, dear Sir, 

your ever-faithful friend^ 

BENEVOLUS. 
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LETTER X. 

DEAR SIR, 

In my last, I drew, in pretty strong 
colours, the characters with which a 
life of ' dissipation usually stamps its 
votaries ; in order to show, that, when 
contrasted with those most forbidding in 
the religious line, (such as every one, 
according to his prejudices, pictures to 
himself, though often very fallaciously,) 
the preference is evidently on the side 
of the latter. Especially, when it is 
considered that these, in their most 
depressed moments, and when the world 
frowjEls upon them, have a peace ivUhin, 
which nothing from without can dis- 
turb : ^^ the soul's calm sunshine, and 
the heart-felt joy,'' being often their 
portion, when viewed by those of the 
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opposite character, as destitute of every 
things wiiich they conceive requisite to 
constitute them happy persons. 

There are reasons innumerable for 
preferring a religious life to an irre- 
ligious, or one devoted to the world 
and to pleasure. In every point of 
view, the former has the pre-eminence. 
Well might the poet say, 

** Religion's all, descending from the skies 
To wretched man ; the Goddess in her left 
Holds out this world ; and, in her right, the next.'' 

If happiness, true,' substantial, per- 
manent h^piness, be the object in 
view, (and the desire after happiness is 
consubstantial with our nature,) religion 
only 'affords that, which is worthy the 
name: a happiness derived from, and 
enjoyed in, the only source and centre, 
God. The happiness that qien talk of^ 
and which ^they ardently seek after in 
the world, even its highest joys, are 
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fitly coinpai*ed by the wise man, to '^ the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.'" It is 
a blaze^ .and no more. It soon goes out 
and leaves the mind in darkness^ and 
the heart in sadness. All the intervals 
between these flashes of joy are filled 
mtb vexation of spirit^ and often with 
insupportable misery. The sovl feels its 
w^tSj its emptiness^ and the unsatisfy* 
ing nature of the husks it feeds, on<. It 
finds an ^^ aching void^'' which such 
trash can neither fill^ nor satisfy. 

If we consider religion^ with respect 
to its principles or springs of action ; 
the motives it afibrds to a life of de* 
votedness to God 5 or the ends it pro- 
mot98» the glory of God> and the ^ood 
of mankind ; we shall find that no other 
^y^tems pf morality are to be compared 
with it. AH the books of ethics that 
were : ever written; all the maxims of 
philosophers and ancient heathen sages, 
which yye hear so much extolled in the 
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world I or all which our modern refined 
writers have penned upon these sub^ 
jects^ who have pilfered every tMng 
that is excellent in their works from 
the scriptures^ without having the inge- 
nuity to acknowledge the theft; all, all 
fiaili infinitely short of the motives' and 
principles which the gospel affords. ' 

We hear much about universal bene^ 
volencBy the offspring of candour and 
liberality of sentiment. This is 'a^ne 
web, which, like the spider, a mian is to 
spin out of his own bowels ;' and then 
to cover himself with it. It is to be his 
clothing, his armour, his protection in 
danger ; it is to bring him to honour 
here, and to heaven hereafter. It prompts 
him to do all the good he can to the 
whole human race : ^ay, it goes farther 
yet; for, 

r 

'< Wide, and more wide, th' overflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in of every kind.'' ! 
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But if we examine those who profess 
to be influenced by this rioble, this 
admirable principle^ we shall find tihem 
slaves to the sione corrupt passions as 
other men ; as fiiU of pride^ anger^ re- 
^ntmeut^ &c. If you touch their honour^ 
the tenderest thing they possess*— and 
the soonest destroyed ; they will discover 
their universal benevolencey-^ow } by 
every act of kindness in their power ? 
No ; butr^by thrusting their sword into 
your heart. They have no idea^ that 
^^.it is the glory of a man to pass by a 
transgression ; *^ or that they are re- 
quired to ^' love their enemies^ to do 
good, to them that hate them^^ &c." 
This, with them, is all meanness, pusil- 
lapimity, and what not. 

Hie. mistake of these men lies in this ; 
they conceive that man is, by nature, 
possessed of the seeds of every virtue in 
his heart ; that these being cherished by 
a liberal education, improved by science. 
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and ripened by a tour into dilFeretit. 
parts of tlie worlds he becomes possessed 
of tliis curious compound of all that i^ 
excellent^ — universal benevolence : an 
Utopian principle^ that promises to do 
wonders^ but effects nothing. They 
have no idea that men, by nature, are 
^^ enemies to God, hateful, and hating 
one another : " and that self-love is the 
highest principle the most refined mo- 
ralist can act from, who is ignorant of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. Tell these 
men that they are by nature earthly^ 
semualj and deviKsh, they would be apt 
to shew their benevolencey by spitting in 
your face. They believe not that all 
*^ the foundations of our nature are out 
of course;" that the once beauteous 
edifice of the soul of man lies in ruins. 
We see here a capital, there a dome, a 
column, or pediment : enough to dis- 
cover the skill of the divine architect, 
and that the building was once glorious. 
But it must be rebuilt, and order must 
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be restored, before it can be rendered 
pleasing to God^ or eminently useful to 
men. 

If you have been deceived hitherto by 
these specious pretences^ my friend^ be 
deceived no longer. Men love darkness 
rather than lights They prefer the light 
of the moon and stars to that pf the 
glorious meridian sun : for so great is 
the difference between the highest de- 
gree of light^ which the wisest of the 
heathen world offered,, compared with 
the light of the gospel ; wherein ^* life 
and immortality are brought to light/' 
They reject those unpleasant truths, 
which represent man as a fallen crea^ 
ture, because they destroy , all their 
&ncied excellence. They will not sub- 
mit to such humiliating doctrines as 
point out the necessity of a Mediator to 
reconcile them to God : fondlv conceiv- 
ing they are fully competent to the work 
th€;QQiselves^ withQUt being beholden to 
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another for it And thus ; they reject 
the religion of the. Bible altogether; 
as too degrading to the dignity of man. 

The Scri|itures fix man in his proper 
place; his jsphere of action is therein 
pointed out ; the disorders and maladies 
of his nature are described, and suitable 
remedies are provided. He is furnished 
with right principles of action^ and 
strength to put them in practice. Upon 
the plan of the gospel, sinful man ob- 
tain^ mercy frpm God, who, for the 
sake of the Redeemer, pardons his nu- 
merous transgressions, and receives him 
into his favour. From a sense of $his 
grace bestowed, upon him, his heart 
overflows with gratitude ; and ^^ he loves 
God, because he first loved him,'" and 
hath saved him from hell. This becomes 
a principle of action in him, ^nd it is 
the most coercive that can influence, 
the. heart of man. It constrains him 
to obey the will of his God, and he 
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delights in his law^ which is become the 
rale of his conduct. This furnishes him 
with right motives to worship God : not 
to obtain his favour^ or to merit any 
blessing from him ; but from a grateful 
sense of the innumerable mercies be- 
stowed upon him ; and because he sees 
him infinitely amiable in all his perfec- 
tions and attributes^ and that he is wor- 
thy of the highest adoration and praise 
of all the beings he has made. 

This love to God begets love towards 
men; and inspires the believer with 

the TRUfi UNIVERSAL BENBVOUSNCK. 

Not such as the mere mbralist talks of; 
for he knows nothing of the spring from 
which it flows. His proceeds from^ and 
terminates in, self: it has nothing in it 
to enlarge the heart ; or to stimulate it 
to action.. The Christian's love is an 
active , operative principle, inciting him 
to acts of benevolence and kindness; 
not to acquire a name ; but because 
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God hag comnumded him ^^ to love his 
neighbour as himself/^ and to abound in 
all good works, as a testimony of his 
gratitude towards him ; and to shew 
forth the glory of his grace* 

There is a system of politeness which 
prevails in the world, and it has its use 
among men. It restrains them: from 
doing many things, which would give 
offence ; and induces tb^B to exercise 
the appearance, at least, of benevolence 
to one another. But I need not inforiit 
my Mend^ that it is chiefly hypocrisy ; 
and diat^ most ctf the expressions they 
makci use of, in this commerce ci words, 
are either without meaning^ or eontrary 
to the real meaning.and disposition of 
thespeaker's heart. What this politer 
ness urns |it, and represents, Christianity 
impai*ts. I do not say that all true Chris* 
tians are well-bred imd polite in their 
behaviouit, according to the opindon of 
the world j but they all possess the 
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essence of true politeness. They have 
a good- will towards all, and a desire to 
oblige; and to make them easy and 
happy, they are ready, from true humi- 
lity, to give up their will, in all indif- 
ferent matters, to the will of others ; 
and there is sincerity in the expressions 
of. kindness they use towards them ; 
which are not mere words of course ; 
much less are they meant to cover an 
evil disposition, or an enmity of heart. 
Indeed, it is too notorious to be denied, 
that the politeness which at present 
prevails, has none of these requisites in 
its composition : but mankind seem to 
have agreed to be imposed on by mere 
terefMmy instead of sincerity^ and to ac- 
cept of the abearance of civility and 
kindness for the reality. The Christian, 
possessing the essence of politeness, 
wants nothing more than a situation to 
draw it forth into act and habit, to 
become polite in his manners : when 
his noliteness will differ as much from 
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that which is current in the worlds as 
gold does from tinsel, or any other base 
metal that resembles it. 

But the politeness I have been recom- 
mending^ arrests my pen ; and suggests^ 
it would be inconsistejit with its princi- 
ples to enlarge my letter ; as it might 
rob you of your ea3e^ and give you pain^ 
to peruse it : consequently^ that I ought^ 
in obedience to its dictates^ immediately 
lo conclude.; which I cannot do^ without 
embracing the opportunity^ which the 
conclusion of a letter always affords^ of 
assuring you that 

I am^ 

Your unfeigned friend^ 

BSNEVOLUS. 
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LETTER XL 

BBAR SIR, 

In pursuance of my design, which wb» 
to shew that the morality which the 
Christian religion enforces, infinitely 
surpasses all the other systems that were 
ever recommended to the world; I think 
it necessary to mention something re- 
specting FRIENDSHIP ; which most men 
pretend to be influenced by, and but very 
few know either its motives or ends* 

An eminent noble deistical writer has' 
liad the boldness to assert. That there is 
no such thing as friendship recommended 
in the sacred writings, as a virtue. I 
should not have been more surprized, if 
he had affirmed that the worship of God 
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"was no where commanded or enjoined 
therein. Nothing but the most invincible 
prejudice, or wililil blindness, could have 
led a person to misrepresent, or pervert 
the meaning of the Scriptures, in so gross 
a manner ; since there is nothing more 
obvious to an unprejudiced mind, than, 
that friendship, or love to mankind, is en- 
forced in the strongest manner through- 
out them ; as the genuine fruit of true 
religion in the heart. 

I may venture to challenge the ad- 
mirers of heathen afitiquity, to produce 
suchan instanceof mutual, heroic friend- 
ship, as that of David and Jonathan, 
recorded in Scripture, for our imitation. 
A friendship the most refined and ra- 
tional, wherein the life ,of one was 
hazarded for the other : verifying the 
divine declaration, that '^greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend." Not like 
those instances, celebrated in profane 
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bi^My, which are wild and esctravag^ut 
acts ; .not founded in reason or love> but 
merely to acquirea name i and by sudden 
fits and starts. The true '^ friend lov^th 
at all times/^ and '^ sticketh closer than 
a;brotber 2^^ "he is bom for adversity/' 
audi "forsaketh him not'" when his 
assistance and counsel are most deeded. 
These are some of the quidities erf*- that 
teendship which the divine oracles ra* 
coiiimend. .... 

The great C&bator of the universe 
condescended tocall Abraham AttiFH«iM(| 
to whom he made known the counsels of 
his will ;' and talked with him^ as a man 
talketh to hie friend; The Ransflnf na of 
mankind^ whois enqpihaticatlycaUedthe 
JSHend of sinners; ^' went about doing 
good i'' and, from the motnent of his in^ 
carnation, to that of his giving up the 
ghost upon the cross, his whole life was 
one continued act of friendship towards 
mankind. He thus addresses his apos^ 
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ties, ^' Ye are my friends, if ye do what^ 
soever I command you." " Henceforth 
I call you not servante, but friends." 
This is tliat friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother, and that layeth down his 
life for his friends. To these testimonies^ 
permit me to add that of the good Saiia- 
RiTAN, in which this ^^ Friend of sin- 
ners ^' has drawn his own divine charac- 
ter; and, thus having left us an example 
that we should follow his steps, con- 
cludes it with this precept, ^'Go, and 
do thou likewise." I adduce this in- 
stance the rather, because it is calculated 
to destroy those narrow bounds of nation^ 
sect, or party, which are often obstacles 
to the exercise of benevolence or friend- 
Qjnip among men. 

The foundation of all true, genuine 
friendship, is love, or benevolence to 
mankind in general, as fellow creatures 
of the same universal divine parent. 
This love is induced into the heart by 
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God hioiself, when a sinner is restored 
to his fsvour : for ^^ we then love hiia 
because he first loved us ; *' and we love 
one another from the same cause or mo- 
tive. A friendship founded upon lUs 
general principle will eontinue firm and 
permanent: not like the frienddnp of 
the worlds which is but a rope of sand ; 
liable to be broke by every touch : 
humour^ whim, caprice, or interest in- 
terposing, is sufficient to destroy the 
most splendid connexions o{ the world. 

The love I have been mentioning, 
roots out of the heart those evil di^o^ 
sitions that are contrary to friendship ; 
envy, pride, and selfishness. Friend-* 
ships, therefore, are easily formed by 
those who possess this love. Situations 
and circumstances favouring the con- 
nexions, t€»gether with a similarity of 
sentiments, tempers, dispositions, and 
habits, the parties almost natuprally 
coalesce, and friendship ensues^ to 
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the»r mutual satisfaction, comfort and 
ikdvantage. 

But perhaps the writer before^men^ 
tioned had annexed some ambiguous 
meaning to the word mttue. I know of 
iM> virtue but what consists, in obedience 
to the laws of God ; having his glory 
and the good of mankind ultiibately in 
view. If dhiese are requisites essential 
to friendship, I am peisuaded the. J9iUe 
every where ^oins them. And, where 
these are wanting, none^I believe, will 
dignify tibe conduct of ,any one with the 
name of im*^t<e, or friendship-; as man- 
kind are pretty well agreed, diat vittm 
does not consist in the mere mechanical 
actions of an intelligent being, but in 
Ae motives from which he acts, and the 
ends to be proinoted by them : and none 
will be bold enough to say, there are any 
more noble or great than those above- 
mentioned. 
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Now what credit is to be given to 
those writers^ who have the audacity to 
assert such falsehoods ; as^ that there is 
no such thing as friendship recommended 
in the Bible^ as a virtue ? If I thought 
it necessary, I .could enlarge upon this 
subject; and shew, that there is no such 
thing as friendship, to be met with in the 
world, but that which is agreeable to 
the scriptural account of it. But.it would 
be not only a trespass upon your .pa- 
tience, but an insult to your understand- 
ing, my friend, to adduce more argu- 
ments, or proofs, of what is so obvious 
to Qvery unprejudiced reader of the 
saqred writings. 

It may not be improper to show that 
religion affords the be^t motives for a 
man's conduct, as it respects his own 
good, as well as that of his neighbours ; 
notwithstanding the disinterestedness it 
recommends: for, whatever conduces 
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most to a man's happiness, must be 
preferable to that which lessens those 
enjoyments on which it depends. 

• 

We will begin with ' Tbmperancb, 
which is necessary to the preservation 
of health ; and, consequently, to the 
enjoyment of all the blessings and com- 
forts of life. If we may consider the 
genuine fruit of Intemperance, we shall 
find no difficulty in deternHuing, that a 
man's happiness is not only not promoted, 
but is greatly injured thereby. For what 
does excess in eating and drinking pro- 
duce, but diseases, misery, pain, and 
death. However the depraved nature 
of man may be delighted for the moment, 
in being gratified with more than is con- 
ducive to its support, or well-being; 
the ill effects produced by the excess are 
not compensated by that delight : for it 
often renders it incapable, for a con- 
siderable time after, of the enjoyment of 
any happiness at all. All the excessive 
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gratifications man's nature is capable 
of^ weaken the powers and faculties of 
both mind and body; till, by repeated 
attacks, they become incapable of any 
poignant enjoyment, and thus are 
brought to decay sooner by &r than 
they would otherwise have been. The 
emaciated body and debilitated mind 
drag on in weariness the remainder of 
their days, till the grave, with all its 
gloomy horrors, closes the melancholy 
scene. 

How different from this is a life of 
Tbmpbrancf ; where moderation is the 
rule of all enjoyments $ and men ^^eat 
and. drink for strength, and not for 
drunkenness ? '' when they consider that 
the end of ev6ry enjoyment is, to render 
themselves more fit to perform the duties, 
and to sustain the unavoidable fatigues, 
troubles, and cares of life. The mind is 
not obstructed in the exercise of her 
faculties, but plans, devises, and directs; 
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and the body, endued with health and 
strength, readily obeys her dictates, and 
executes her designs : and thus a pleas* 
ing harmony and consistency are seen 
in the whole conduct. 

the motives usually urged for this 
conduct are various. Ethic writers re^ 
commend temperance on account of the 
fitness and propriety of it^ and to avoid 
the various evils which excess always 
produces. Thus far they are right. But 
the head-strong appetites and passions 
of men are not to be charmed down into 
gentleness and moderation, by a cold 
lecture upon the fitness and propriety of 
that subordination and obedience to rea- 
son, which ought to subsist. Something 
more i^ wanting to effect so desirable an 
end. The soul of the believer being 
warmed with a sense of the divine fa* 
vour, whatever is known to be displeas* 
ing to God, and is forbidden in his word, 
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ia shunned by him. '^ I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of Grod, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service ; '* and ^^ be not 
drunk with wine wherein is excess : ** 
'^ for ye are the temples of the living 
God." These exhortations from the 
scriptures are more effectual to the 
believer for preserving moderation and 
temperance in his conduct, than all the 
precepts advanced by ethic writers* 

If temperance be considered in its 
most extensive sense, it includes, I 
humbly conceive, a due government of 
all the desires i^nd appetites of the body, 
so as to prevent both excess and unlaw- 
fulness in their gratification : and iu 
this view, cBASTrrv may be considered 
as a branch of temperance. But as it 
is but little regarded in this jday, and 
the violation of its laws considered as 
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scarcely any vice^ in one of "the -sexes 
esp^ially^ I cannot help touching a 
little upon the subject. ' 

We hear much of the chastity of Z^t- 
cretia, and of the continence of Scipio, 
I would by no means rob mankind of 
any examples that may stimulate them 
to imitate what is virtuous^ 'in any de- 
gree ; yet I ciinnot but think that these 
boasted oharlKsters of antiquity fall §at 
short of one recorded in sacred writ : I 
mean that of Jofseph* Hie temptation 
he resisted seems to have been much 
greats; and^ considered iii all its cir^ 
cumstances^ wa$ as powerful a one as 
can well be conceived. The motives 
exciting to these virtudus aetioas, as 
they are called^ appear to be vmry di& 
ferent. Lucretia, to avoid shame^ corn* 
mits an act of suicide. Scipio, though 
having it in his power to gratify his 
lust) yet^ as he could not do it without 
incurring the censure and execration of 
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those around him, might resign his fair 
captive up to her lawful husband's 
arms, to acquire a name, and to avoid 
the disgrace that a different conduct 
might have drawn upon him. But Jo- 
«eph's motives were of an infinitely 
higher nature. " How can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God ! " 
was to him, instead of a thousand argu- 
ments, to dissuade him from the com- 
mission of so atrocious a crime : although 
it might have been done without a dis- 
covery, and the refusal was likely to be 
attended with disgrace and punishment. 
.The thought of sinning against Odd, 
whose signal interposition in his favour 
he had lately experienced, penetrated 
his inmost soul, and made him flee from 
the temptation witfi horror and pre- 
cipitation. 

Thus reasons the believer upon such 
occasions : ^^ Shall I tak^ the members 
of Christ, and make them the members 
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of an harlot ? ^' " Whoremongers and 
adulterers Gfod will judge/' ^* He that 
defileth the temple of God^ him shall 
God destroy/' — ^Exhortations^ precepts, 
commands^ and threatenings, abound in 
the Scriptures, to excite the believer to 
obedience : and they are as niuch more 
powerful in their operation upon his 
mind and heart, than the motives re* 
commended by our moralists; as the 
most earnest solicitations and warmest 
expostulations and entreaties of an af- 
fectionate friend or parent, to whom we 
are bound by all the ties of relation, 
love, and gratitude, and whom we know 
to be interested in our welfare, than the 
inanimate, cold advice of a stranger. 

Without respect to the omniscient eye 
of the divine Audior of our being; and 
without love and gratitude to him as the 
liberal giver of all the blessings we 
enjoy, our morality will be heartless 
work> and will dwindle into mere sel- 
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fishnesft* A sense of this, induced one 
of our best' moval poets, in a beautiful 
i^ostropbe, to exclaim. 

Talk th^ of morals t O fhon bleeding Lamb t 
Thou maker of new moQils to mankind 1 • 

The great morality is love of thee. 

Were I to recommend to you any 
books of ethics, wherein the best, prin* 
ciples are taught, the noblest motiTi^s 
urged, and the most valuable ends, prof 
posed, w they should be the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and the book of Eccle^iastesu 
In these are rules for the conduct <^ 
persons in every situation and station in 
life* And the vanity of the world, and 
the emptiness of all sublunary esjjoy^ 
ments are finely described. 

That our minds may be stored with 
these divin? precepts, and that ofir hearts 
may be ever under the Influence of tfaem> 
is the fervent prayer of 

ycMir affectionate friend, 

BENEVOLU& 
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LETTER XII. 



D£AR SIR, 

In some of my late letters, I have at- 
tempted to show the great superiority of 
a religious life, to one devoted to plea- 
sure and sensual gratifications — that 
religion affords to man a happiness in 
this world, infinitely beyond the tran- 
sitory joys of time and sense, and a 
prospect of perfect bliss in the world to 
come — thdt it furnishes him with the 
most coercive principles and noblest 
motives for discharging all the moral, 
relative, and social duties of life — ^and 
that these benefits and advantages ac- 
crue from the heart being turned from 
the world and sin to God, as the centre 
of rill perfection, the fountain of all 
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goodness^ and the source of all happiness 
to his creatures. 

But there are other benefits to be 
derived from true religion^ which no 
philosophy^ no system of ethics can 
pretend to rival ; and these are, the 
supports and comforts it affords in ad- 
versity and aflliction^ and at die hour .of 
death. 

Let us take a view of the behaviour 
of a man of the worlds with his highest 
attainments in moral virtuei;^ when under 
affliction. Uninured to sufferings he 
soon finds his boosted philosophy fiul 
him 3 and he begins to rave and storm^ 
and to be impatient, like a balk>ck un- 
accustomed to the yoke : and thus m^kes 
the affliction doubly painfiil, by his want 
of submission under it. Too proud to 
think he deserves such. trials, and not 
considering, 99 he ought, the band of 
God in diem, he complains of the hard 
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treaim^it he endurea. What are his 
eappoTts and consolations under his a£^ 
flicdons ? If he be laid upon a bed of 
sicknesift; for a while, perhaps^ he thinks 
he has fortitude to bear it| and he c(»a* 
stoles himself with the reflection^ that he 
h£k6 been kind, benevolent, and charitable 
to others; and, therefore; has nothing 
to fear. But if th^ afflictioci conlrinues, 
and these considerations fail to yield 
him the comfort he wants; if death 
stares him in the fece, and he begins to 
be alarmed* at the Aough t of eternity ; he 
sends for some of his flattering friends^ 
who strike the same string he had 
touched himself before^ and endeavour 
to comfort him, by telling him of his 
good works, and that he need not doubt 
of being bsippy hereafter ; for God is 
mereifnl to pardon his failings, and will 
certainly reward him for idl his acts of 
benevolence and charity. These re- 
sources failing, he ^ at length, by the 
advice of friends, seiidB for tbe. minister 
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of the parish^ whom he held in the most 
sovereign contempt^ when in healthy 
and he gives him the extreme unction by 
administering to him the. sacrament of 
the Lord's supper; of the nature^ de- 
sign, and end of which he knows no 
more than an infant. At last, his 
strength quite exhausted, and unable to 
utter a sentence, he gives up the ghost 
— ^'^s quiet as a lamb," -those around 
him say : but, it is to be feared, he wakes 
in eternal torments ! — ^Think me not 
uncharitable in my judgment of such a 
person, my friend : for, as he lived and 
died ignorant of God, and the way of 
salvation by Christ, there is no ground 
of a better hope concerning him. 

Should the affliction of such a person 
be in his circumstances ; are his affairs 
embarrassed ; is distress come upon him ; 
anki are all resources of relief cut off ? 
Having no faith, no trust, or confidence 
in God ; and apprehensive of the dis- 
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gTQce and misery usually attendant on 
poverty ; to get rid of his troubles at 
one stroke^ he lays his hand on an in- 
strument of death, and heroically cries, 
^ This must end ^em ! ' — ^Thus often 
terminates the life of one, who is igno- 
rant of God, who despises religion, and 
who seeks happiness in the world and its 
enjoyments. 

How different is the conduct of the 
real Christian, when under the afflicjting 
hand of God ! He knows that every 
trial he is called to suffer, comes frqm 
his kind, indulgent, heavenly Father; 
whose wisdom he submits to therein, 
convinced that he knows what is best 
for him ; and that he chastises him in 
love, for his profit. In the most trying 
dispensations of providence, he sees 
infinite goodness and almighty power 
co-operating for his good. The afflic* 
tion is often mingled with such evident 
tokens of his mercy and love, that he 

N 
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cannot doubt of bis gracious design in 
visiting him. Conscious of his de- 
merits, be is kept from murmuring, 
patiendy waiting the issue of the afflic- 
tion, whicti he is fiilly persuaded will be 
to his spiritual advantage. Eicperifin|se 
teaches him diat all the clmstisements 
he endures, are necessary ; and are sent 
to wean his affections from the world, 
to show him the uncertainty of all sub* 
lunary bliss, and to purify his soul fi^m 
sin : and thus to make him more meet 
for the service and preisence ofGod 
here, and for the full enjoyment of him 
hereafter. 

No less different is the good man'ls 
behaviour on a dying-bed, and (}ie sc^e 
of his exit out of this world. Having 
tetUix in God, and possessed of the an^ 
ehor of hope, which is cast within the 
veil, he finds it to be sure and steadfast. 
By the help of this be * rides out every 
storm of affliction, temptation, or 
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trouble I and in death itself he is pre- 
served calm and tranquil in his souL 
He is supported in the trying hour with 
divine consolations^ and an animating 
prospect pf the glory that awaits him $ 
that soon ilia troubles will all be at im 
end^ and be. shall enter the desired port 
of everlasting rest, where all tears shall 
b^ wiped from his eyes^ and. sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away ; that there he 
shall baye.the ftill fruition oiGod, which 
constitutes the happiness of his soul, 
and drinljK of those pleasures which are 
at Jii^ righ|; hand for evermore. These 
he thirsted after while in this wilderness^ 
and,. at times, sipped of the streams 
which flow from the inexhaustible foun<^ 
tain. But now, falling asleep in Jesus, 
he wakes in the regions of bliss, drinks 
at the fountain head without interrup- 
tion, and is fully satisfied. His joys 
are now unspeakable^ being full of 
glory. 

N 2 
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I 

I 

Are these the dreams and rhapsodies 
of an enthusiastic mind^ void of founda- 
tion in reason and truth ? or^ are they 
the effects of a calm serenity of soul, 
aftd the ^ sober certainty of waking 
bliss ? ^— If a person can be made thus 
happy living and dying; if he can be 
made moral and virtuous in his conduct, 
and useful and beneficial to society ; and 
if all these benefits proceed from certain 
notions which the religionist gets into 
his head ; tell me, my friend, whether 
these notions, and this state of mind be 
not very desirable ? Tell me, likewise, 
whether any principles, systems, or 
rules, laid down for the conduct of 
mankind, and recommended by ^ those 
moralists who reject revelation, can 
produce such happy effects ? If they can, 
why are not their followers more happy, 
more virtuous, and beneficent to their 
fellow creatures, than they are usually 
foupd to be ? 
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You mfiy be ready^ perhaps, tQ re^ly^ 
' ^' Physiciaoi he^ tbyself/' IM us see 
more of these exeellent things you speal( 
of in your religious people^ and we will 
giye them credit for what they tell us 
they feel within/ — One great reason 
why the happy effects of religion are not 
more conspicuous to the world, and 
moi^e regarded by tjiiem, is, tb^. hear of 
their, faith, and view their conduct, with 
prejudiced eyes and ears* Like thear 
bksj^ed Lord, when upon earth, the 
world sees no form nor comelkiess in 
them, their principles, or their conduct, 
nothing desirable or attractive. But let 
the ignorance, prcgudiee, and ehmily, 
by which the world is influenced, be re- 
moved from their minds andhearts^ and 
these religions people, who aife often the 
objects of their ridicule and contempt, 
would appear to them in a very different 
light; if not amiable, at least, not 
offmsive, as they now frequently do. 

N 3 
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In the couTee of my correspondence^ 
I have hitherto studiously avoided men- 
tioning any of the particular doctrines 
of the gospel, but what were occasion- 
ally employed in the subjects treated on; 
not intending to enter into any discus- 
sion or explanation of them. The sub- 
stance of the reli^on which I profess, 
lies in a very small compass. It consists 
in a reconciliation to God, who is justly 
offepded with us for our sins — a justifi- 
cation of our persons, and a reception 
into hie &vour, as his adopted children 
^and a conduct correspondent to his 
revealed will and divine law. This the 
gospel points out, as the only way to 
obt^D salvation and eternal life io the 
world to come: and this, through the 
alone mediation of Jesus Christ, and the 
renovating power of the Holy Ghost. 

But should you be desirous of know- 
ing what particular doctrines I have 
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embraced, among the various religious 
sects with which this kingdom abounds ; 
I reply, Those doctrines of the gospel 
which all denominations of Protestant 
Christians hold as essentially necessary 
to salvation. Or, to be more explicit, 
those contained in the articles of the 
established church of England. Having 
searched the scriptures, and found 
those doctrines clearly revealed therein, 
I adhere to them on that account, 
and not ' merely because the church 
holds them. 

This^ my friend, is the foundation of 
my hope in Grod — ^and can I refram from 
wishing you to be a partaker of this 
great salvation, and this glorious hope, 
which maketli not ashamed ? But, when 
assembled worlds shall appear before the 
throne of God, at the last great day, to 
receive the sentence of their final doom ; 
all that are interested in it, shall Kft up 
their heads with joy, knowing that their 
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complete redemption > . draweth Dlgli« 
May you, aiid I> my frieild, be fioftuid 
among tbat bappy nimibef , wbose hearts 
will bouod with joy, when tbeir ears 
are saluted with ^^ Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world." 

I am not iguorant of the various 
opinions' of mankind respecting RbltI-* 
gion; the false mediums it is viewed 
in by some, and the abuse that is mad^ 
of it by others: from whence a third 
sort very rashly conclude, it is all delu- 
sion, and an imposition upon mankind 
by a set of designing priests* Notwkh^ 
standing these different sentiments of 
men, there are a happy few, who know 
that true religion is;a^i knportantreaiify§ 
having experienced the gospel to be die 
power of God unto saLvation; When.i 
mentipn religion, therefore, . I mean the 
only true one, that ever was, is, or will 
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be in the world, the revealed religion of 
the Bible; under two dispensations, the 
Jewish and the Christian; according 
perfectly with each other ; both fdike 
teaching the true knowledge of the only 
true God, how he may be worshipped in 
an acceptable manner, and the only way 
of "salvation. All other religions that 
have been, or now are, in the world, are 
indeed impositions upon mankind. 

When I speak of a religious course of 
life, therefore, I do not mean a monkish 
separation from the world, a submission 
to certain austerities j or the observance 
of certain rules, forms, or ceremonies, 
which a man may prescribe to himself, 
independently of the will of God re- 
vealed in the scriptures of truth ; but 
such only as they point out ; for these 
alone will be found available for the- sal- 
vation of the soul. The religion of the 
Bible is a rational and social one ; cal- 
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Gulated to pmniQte ail that is eoBduchrc 
to man's welfare and happi^ess^ here 
and hereafter. The gospel produees 
^^ Glory to God in tbe highest, peaci 
on earthy good will towards (and ampog) 
men." ^^ Godliness hath the promise c . 
the life that now is, and of th^t, which i * 
to come/* ^* And no: good thing wi 
God withhold from them that walk ii(' • 
rightly." These are some of '^ the tru ^ 
sayings of God'' upon this subject. 
This is the religion which I recommend 
to my friend : a religion that can satisty 
die soul, and make it happy, when all 
other expedients fail. 

m 

Befote I conclude my letter, which I 
intend to be the last I shall trouble yv;u 
with, by way oi, Apology for .my nou- 
conformity to the customs, manners, and 
pleasures of the world ; I must beg levf e 
to bear this fsyrther testimony to the 
truth and reality of religion, and the adr 
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vantages and benefits to be derived from 
it ; ^^ That^ if there were no ftiture state 
of happiness or misery^ I would prefer^ 
infinitely prefer^ a life devoted to God, 
and spent in his service^ to all the joys 
and pleasures, the delights and gratifi- 
cations, which the world affords, and 
independently thereof. A day spent in 
his courts is better than a thousand spent 
in carnal pleasures; and the most menial 
office in his sanctuaiy is more honour- 
able, than to dwell in the most sump- . 
tuous palaces of the uogodly. Had I 
nothing in view but my own advantage, 
I would prefer a religious life to an irre- 
ligious and vicious one : for, to be saved 
from the power and dominion of sin^ 
firom the tyranny of irregular passions 
and unbounded appetites, which rack and 
tear the soul incessantly ; and to enjoy 
peace and tranquillity of mind amidst 
all the vicissitudes of this mortal life ; 
are blessings, which not only compen- 
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sate foF^ but, greatly outwe^h^ whatev^er 
must be sacrificed for them : and all 
these benefits indisputably flow from 

TRUS religion/' 

I am, with great sincerity and tioith^ 
Dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful friend, 
BENEVOLUS. 



THE END. 
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